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Aotes. 


A SERIES OF EIGHT ANONYMOUS AND CON- 
FIDENTIAL LETTERS TO JAMES II. AND HIS 
QUEEN ABOUT THE STATE OF IRELAND. 

(Continued from p. 4.) 
The copy of a Letter sent to the King the third of 
Octob. 1686. 
May it please your Ma‘*,—The Gracious declaration 
~ were often pleas’d to make that you resolvd to putt 
I‘ in a flourishing condition emboldens me offer my 
wel-meaning opinion to remove the many objections 

_ may be made to a thorow alteration of the governmt 

there 
Tis wel known that whoever is an enemie to Monarchy 

and Popery can be no friend to Ireland, that the Fanatics 
of that Country are a cunning close rich people linkd to- 

er by a comon interest and diffident of the titles 
they have to their present possessions and therefore wil 
leave no stone unturnd to hinder the effect of y" Ma‘ 
good intentions for that poor nation, in order to which 
tis probable they may with their wonted cuning and 
malice insinuate to their advocates and by them to your 

Ma" the inconvenience and danger of lodging any great 
rust or power in the hands of an eternaly clamorous 

discontented nation so prone to relaps into rebellions, 

least they might in case of a protestant successor en- 
devor to assert their Religion & liberty & shake off the 

English governm either by trumping up a government 

of their own or sideing with the French King who en- 

couraged by that nations being discontented endeavord 
fom 8 or 9 yeares ago to kindle a Rebellion in it, that it 
eanot be safe irritating the pretended Protestants of 


Ireland whose quarrel the protestants of England and 
Scotland wil espouse, which suggestions duely weighd 
wil at best prove but a very il grounded opinion which 
shud not take place of demonstrative truths, for I appeal 
toany impartial observer of transactions in aoe (not 
that in any sort I mean to Justifie rebellion which in my 
conscience I hold not Justificable from any pretext 
spiritual or temporal) if any conquerd Country cud be 
more interruptedly loyal than it continued since its first 
submission to the Crown of England til the unhappy re- 
formation which with the Diversity of opinions opend a 

p for intestin broils not onely in Ireland but inal other 

ingdoms & places where Luther and Calvins heresies 
crept in and yet no Country cud have had more resistles 

rovocations than it had from the Unequal usage of 

inisters occassiond by their thirst after Estates which 
the Natives cud not wel avoyd forfeiting, while the 
avarice of Provincial Presidents, governors and other 
subordinat officers prompted them upon al occasions to 
improve the most venial trespasses the Estated Irish cud 
be guilty of into the most heynous of Crimes 

And as to the insurrections of that Sour in Kin, 
Hen 8 and Q Eliz reigns the Irish might with as muc 
justice as - Country that ever suffer'd on the score of 
Religion alleage many sharp persecutions, if not for 
— excuseing at least for alleviating their guilt and 
were I ever so desireous I cud not offer anything that 
may better excuse their takeing up Arms without Com- 
mission in 41 than what your a father says on their 
behalf in his Eikon Basilike and in his answers to the 
votes of no Address where personating one of his subjects 
he delivers his impartial sentiments of that rebellion as 
follows. 

I can prove if the King had bin obey’d in the Irish 
affayres ere he went last into Scotland there bad bin no 
Irish rebellion & after it was begun it had bin in few 
months suppressed if his directions had bin observd for if 
the King had bin sufferd to perform his engagements to 
the Irish Agents and had di "d of the discontented 
Irish Army beyond Sea (according to his contracts with 
the French & Spanish Ambassadors) there is nothin 
more plain than that there had bin no rebellion in Irel 

Nor is this the onely instance of that Countries being 
exasperated & forcd to its several combinations & insur- 
rections by the severe usage and unjust practices of 
Councell" and Ministers driveing their own ends without 
any regard to the Justice, mercy, clemency and modera- 
tion wherewith the several sovereigns of England woud 
have had that governmt carried on 

Hence it was that about ye year 1204 John Courcey 
of English blood, and in the yeares 1210 the Lacys of 
English Blood, also rebell’d and about the year 1341 the 
English Colonies in that Kingdom Calld a parleam' of 
themeelvs and writ to the King they woud not endure 
the insolencys of his ministers whence a man may guess 
at the hardship and oppression the natives might have 
groan’d under in those days while even the English 
Colonies that conquerd that Country for the Kings of 
England were governd with Iron rods, This I gather 
from a violent protestant Author Fynes Morison secretary 
to Charles Blount the then L* Mountjoy (who in Q Eliz 
time was Deputy of “ory which Morison in his History 
of that Country page 12 & 14 gives also an account that 
the Earl of Tyrone was forced to his 18 yeares rebellion by 
a forgerie of rebellious practices layd to his charge b 
S* Henry Bagnol Kt Marshal of Irel* but was afterwa 
encouragd in it by the King of Spaine who abetted & 
fed his and the Earl of Tyrconnells rebellion with pro- 
mises of auxiliaries and religious arguments advanced 
rather for his own interest than Gods glorie and the pre- 
tended good of religion, and upon their flying to Spaine 
was glad to receive and cherish discontented men of 
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their rank & interest in Ireland to be made tooles of 
upon a falling out with England which consideration 
made him from time to time confer the pageantry of the 
empty titles of Earles of Tyrone and Tyrconnel upon the 
poor pretenders of those families that have hitherto 
assumed them rather to supply their want of bread at 
home than with any rebellious design. 

For I thank God the Eyes of our Country are at length 
open’d and tho the generality of the Irish might not have 
brookd their submission to the Kings of England with 
cheerfulness and a general Content til your royal Grand- 
fathers reign, yet since his acces to the Crown that whole 
nation reckons it the Greatest Glorie it can without 
vanity boast of, and the greatest comfort and amends for 
al its past troubles & misfortunes to itself providentialy 
hapy under the protection of Monarchs linealy descended 
from the ancient Kings of Ireland and by consequence 
undoubtedly intitled to that Kingdom not onely by Con- 
quest but inherent birthright So that since K Jameses 
reign there has bin no rebellion in Ireland but that of 
41 which as it was begun and forcd upon them by their 
own defence against the Presbiterians who aimd at an 
intire extirpation of Monarchy and popery, it continu’d 
22 months when upon Knowledge of your royal fathers 
pleasure the Irish Catholics returnd to their duty by a 
cessation which was enlargd from time to time til a peace 
was solemnly concluded at Kilkenny in the year 48 at 
which time ye Confederate Catholics had a good army in 
the field and more than three parts of the Kingdom in 
their own hands in so much that they were courted by 
the Parleament of England and sollicited by som neigh- 
boring potentatee yet all these allurem" notwithstanding 
they Consented to yield up al to the Duke of Ormond and 
espouse his Ma“ quarrel when his power was most at an 
Ebb & when by ingageing in his assistance they drew on 
their country al the united strength of the succesful 
Rebels of England & Scotland & consequently exposd 
themselves & their posterity to inevitable ruin rejecting 
al the advantagious Conditions offerd them by the 
Usurper and at the Cost of their lives obstinatly defend- 
ing the towns and forts ingheir power, nay when his 
Ma" had sent them express Orders to yield to the times 
and make the best condition they cud for their own pre- 
servation the Irish Armie in the North tho far inferior 
in number fought Cromwels forces headed by Coot at 
Leterkenny where the flower of al the Ulster nobility 
were either cutt off in the field or cruelly murder’d after 

uarters given them and yet their being Papists and 

acs and O's canceld the merit of their sufferings, for the 
King in the opinion of som great men that made it their 
work to obstruct the late Kings Justice which he gra- 
ciously intended to extend to the posterity of those that 
sacrificd their lives for their Prince And yet some 
Councell™ do not think it safe to repose a general trust 
at this time of day in a Nation that provd 60 loyal at 
home and abroad when monarchy was sinking 

But why do not these o rsof the good of Ireland 
consider that the Irish cud never yet upon any revolu- 
tion be charg’d by the bitterest of their enemies with 
any intentions, declarations or Actions tending to the 
shakeing of monarchical government as most agreeable 
to their constitutions & the principles of their religion ? 
Why do not they reflect that there have bin more re- 
bellious attempts & actual rebellions in England and 
Scotland since the restauration than have bin in Ireland 
since its first total submission to the Crown of England? 
Yet the generality of the English & Scotch would cer- 
tainly count it a hardship not to be trusted after al. 
None can deny but the Irish since the King was restor'd 
have hed more reason to be discontented than either the 
English or the Scotch but nothing cud prevaile with any 
of ‘em to embark in the late rebellion that struck so 


imediatly at the very root of Monarchy and the cutting 


of your Royal Ma" line, in which al ye several rights 
and titles of the Irish Scotch Pictish Norman Saxon and 
British Kings are so miraculously concentr'd that those 
3 Kingdoms formerly so divided and distracted in them. 
selves are now three in one, wanting nothing to compleat 
the Union but Unity in religion that might joyn the 
heads hearts & hands of the 3 nations to make your 
Ma** the most potent King upon Earth. But the comon 
and selfsame individual Enemies of Monarchy poperie & 
of Irish Men wil use all possible arguments to prevent 
this Union in religion by preventing the most infalible 
meanes leading thereunto which in the opinion of al 
indifferent Judges is that of beginning the work in 
Ireland 

I know som whose hearts may be divided ’twixt their 
love to monarchy and aversion to Popery, may object 
that putting the Irish in places of great trust woud 
very much interfere with a received politic rule of 
state, That Conquer’d Kingdoms sre to be preserv’d 
by the same meanes they are conquer’d by, the 
power of the sword, wherewith the Conquerors not 
the Conquered are to be intrusted; which objection is 
easilie solv’d for as I hinted at before since King 
Jameses reign we do not look on ourselves as a Conquer’d 
Nation,— Under Kings of old Irish Extraction, but ad- 
mitting us to be so, al sound politicians must be of 
opinion, but when a Conquest is once compleat the best 
meanes to preserve it is to cherish the inhabitants, 
encourage Men of Learning, vertue & parts, prefer the 
Nobility, favour and maintain Religion as the most 

werful Cement of Christian Society and in short so 
interess the natives in the Princes government that they 
may not without danger of changing better for worse 
side with any against him. Where the Contrary is 
practiced it breeds bad humors & discontent and putts 
men upon combining against those they count theyr 
persecutors and opressors, which Catholics tho never so 
much persecuted & opressed are not allow’d to do by the 
principles of their religion, for nothing aws men more 
than fear, and of al feares that of God, grounded in true 
religion is of most authority with Christian subjects, who 
are apt to embrace Good or harm as their Consciences 
dictate to them; But the Fanatics & Sectaries are of a 
quite Contrary Disposition being so much of the nature 
of the serpent that the more they are warm’d with their 
Princes favor the more they spitt the Venom of Re- 
bellion 

As to the inconvenience that is feard might ensue 
upon irritating the Protestants of Ireland, they canot be 
more irritated than they are already nor restraind from 
a rebellion by any meanes so effectual asa Catholic Armie 
And as to the imaginarie danger of the Irish sideing soon 
or late with the French King against their Natural 
Sovereign the surmise is so ridiculous that it scarce 
deserves an answer for the Irish canot be reasonably 
suposd to hate themselvs and their posterity so much a3 
to contribut to their becoming Slaves to a King of France 
from whom strangers need not in reason hope for better 
usage than he extends to his own Subjects among whom 
the very Nobility live infinitly less happy than farmers 
under the English governmt the best temper'’d in the 
world. So that I dare pawn my life there is not a man in 
his wits in Ireland but would choos rather to live under 
Q Eliz (whom the Catholics of that Kingdom never lookd 
on as their lawful Sovereign) at the very highest perse- 
cution (which they ever reckon'd the greatest of griev- 
ances) than under the French governm' the most 
universaly abhorr’d in Europ except that of the Ture 

S* Haveing already pressd to much on y’ Mat patience 
I wil conclude with wt your royal Father remarks in bis 
Eikon Basilike that when offerd going into Ireland » 
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person to supress the rebellion there, Evil Consell™ dis- 
gaded him from it, that were afrayd (as he wel observes), 
that he shud have any one Kingdom yy And I pray 
God that those that are against your Ma"** good designs 
for Ireland may not be afrayd you shud make any of 

r Kingdoms intirely your own,which you canot 
reckon so, while the Fanatics or their favorers share in the 
government For as your royal father says in his advice 
to the prince of Wales, Jacobs voice may be always heard 
from that party but Kings upon occasion wil ever feel 
have Esaus hands 


The Copie of a letter sent with the preceding letter 


§ Since by your Majesties gracious leave I gave you 
sm account of a remark I made upon the F Kings double 
dealing when fa: Patt, was in France I have presum’d to 
trouble your Majestie with som letters wherein I humbly 
offerd my opinion concerning the best measures to be 
taken in order to replant y* religion in your dominions 
by Calm & legal meanes. The last I writt was dated the 
1é August last. And in it 1 endeavord to answer such 
objections as might be made to a further thorow altera- 
tion in the Civil and Military Governmt in Ireland as 
the first & most necessary step towards the reestablish- 
ment of yr religion, temporal interest & the security of 
your R Catholic subjects. I know it ought to be lookd on 
as an officious piece of presumption in any subject to 
meddle of his own accord with any thing beyond his 
sphere especially matters of state, But my being of a 
poor nation that must stand & fal with you, and looks on 
gou as the breath of their nostrills wil 1 hope induce you 
te pardon a loyal plain dealer that can with a safe con- 
sience Cal God to witnes he neither has nor had any end 
or design in oportuning your Majestie with Letters other 
than Gods glorie, the good of religion & the security of 
your interest. I make it appeare in the paper I send 
together with this letter that the several Insurrections 
is Ireland were rather y* effect of persecution and 

ion than any inclination in the Natives to Rebellion 
ance their first total submission to the Crown of Engl* 
for tho the introduction of new Laws, strange customs & 
foreign language & manners cud not at first be very wel- 
com to a Nation unhapily left out of the pale of that 
Civility that accompanied the Roman Conquest in al its 
extent, yet al considering men must acknowledge that 
Ireland was never truely happy (laying a side persecution 
for religion) til civiliz'd & govern’d by English Laws, nor 
never more unhapy than under the irregular governmt of 
their petty provincial Kings as being miserably harrassd 
with continual warrs & the sad effects thereof, Confusion, 
rapin & murthers. I humbly prostrat myself at your 
Majesties feet & beg your gracious pardon for the liberty 
taken by 


May it please your Majesty, y" Ma‘ most 
faithfully devoted Subject & most humble 
& obedient Servant. 

W. Frazer, F.R.C.S.L, M.R.LA. 


(To be continued.) 


SHAKSPEARIANA. 
“Winter's Tare,” IV. iii.— 
“Clamor your tongues, and not a word more.” 
On the look-out for an example justifying clamor, I 
came across in Holyoke Rider's English-Latin 
Dictionary the apparently then semi-obsolete verb 
“to clamme, v. stoppe.” Again, in W. Dickinson’s 
Dialect of Cumberland (E.D.S., 1878) I found, 
“Clammers, S.W., a yoke for the neck of a cow to 


prevent her leaping hedges” (7. ¢., a contrivance to 
stop or restrain her, a stopper). The bucolic clown, 
therefore, using a bucolic figure, said: “ Clammer 
[%. ¢., put the clammers on] your tongues, and let 
them not be unruly; not a word more.” Shak- 
pete, had he but once heard this verbal form of 
the phrase, would have been struck with its differ- 
ence from, its almost opposition to, the ordinary 
clamour, and have remembered it the more readily. 
No importance need, I think, be attached to the 
difference of spelling in those days of licence, and 
in sound they are almost identical. In his wander- 
ings, circa 1600, or at other times, he may have 
heard the word in Cumberland. At present I say 
in Cumberland because I know not of its use else- 
where. From two farmers I find it is not known 
about Kenilworth, nor, as I learn from my Shake- 
spearian and antiquarian friend Mr. S. Timmins, is 
it known to him about Birmingham, but I would 
ask our local antiquaries and dialect gatherers to 
look out for it. Its last locale may be in Cumber- 
land only, but it is likely on search to be found 
elsewhere also. 

I have not alluded to Grose’s notice of clammd 
in Gloucestershire till now, because we want more 
information on the subject, as, for instance, whether 
it is clammd or clammd up that stands for choked 
up. But I may add that in Minsheu, 1616, we 
find what may be a variant use of, or a separate 
word from, clammers: “2015*, to clammer or 
climme, as it were to catch hold with clawes; 
vide to climme.” Under climme, however, we only 
have variant spellings of “climb, to get up. 
Hence it looks as though this clammer were merely 
a variant form of clamber. Br. Nicwoson, 


“ Hamtet,” I. iv. 36 :— 
“The dram of eale 

Doth all the noble substance of a doubt 

To his own scandal.” 
Tiresome as I fear any one must seem who adds 
anotherconjecture upon thiscorrupt passage, I cannot 
but think that the word of which eale is a corru 
tion is leaven. That this is the figure which is in 
Shakespeare’s mind appears from 1. 29 above :— 

“Some habit that too much o’er-leavens 

The form of plausive manners.” 
I would point out that the corrupt word contains 
all the letters of leaven, only transposed, except 
v and n, the latter of which may have been 
omitted through its occurrence in the line above 
as the final letter of corruption. Then, instead of 
“of a doubt,” I would read in the following line 
“oft adopt,” and the passage would run :— 

“ The dram of leaven 

Doth all the noble substance oft adopt 

To his own scandal,” 
t.¢., makes “all the noble substance” share in 
the scandal which properly attaches to it alone. 


Since writing the above I have discovered that 
the conjecture adopt is already upon record. 
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“ Hamter,” V. i. 57 :— 

“ Go get thee to Yaughan ; fetch me a stoup of liquor.” 
I had conjectured “Go to, get thee gone,” for 
the words italicized, when turning to the reprint 
of the = of 1603 in the Cambridge ke- 
speare, I find that much the same words must 
have had a place in the dialogue, though they do 
not appear in the folios :-— 

“Clowne. Prety agen, the gallows doth well, mary 
how dooes it wel! the gallowes dooes well to them that 
doe ill, goe get thee gone. 

And if any one aske thee hereafter, say, 

A Graue-maker, for the houses he buildes 

Last till Domes-day, Fetch me a stope of beere, goe.” 
The dialogue appears in an expanded form in the 
folios, and the words have been corrupted, perhaps, 
in the course of transcribing and transposing. 


“Tempest,” IIT, i. 13.— 
* But these sweet thoughts doe even refresh my labours 

Most busie lest, when I doe it.”—First Folio. 
In “N. & Q.,” 5" S. vii. 224, I pointed out that 
lest is a variation of list and Just, ‘and that its 
primary meaning was delight. List is the Scan- 
dinavian form of the word, lust the German, and 
hleste or leste the O. Friesic form. In support of 
this interpretation—that lest here means delight— 
I wish to refer to De Haan Hettema’s Idioticon 
Frisicum, where hleste or leste is interpreted by 
letitia, and as the equivalent of the Du. vreugde 
(joy) and lust; and to two passages in William 
of Palerne, from which it will appear that list or 
lest was formerly used at pleasure :— 

“ So that he morned neigh mad...... 

4 Swiche Listes of loue’ hadde lapped his hert 
an 
a thou it never so hard: al holliche y 


we 
That it ben estes of loue’ that the so hard helden.” 
740 and 946 (E.E.T.S.). 
Ferdinand is only affirming what he had said 
fore :— 
“ There be some sports are painful, and their labour 
Delight in them sets off.” 
J. D. 


Belsize Square. 


“Henry V.,” I. ii. 8. v. 243).— 

“Than amply to imbare their crooked titles,” &c, 
At the risk of being told that 

“ Fools rush in where angels fear to tread,” 

might I humbly suggest that “imbare” might 
have been written or printed for unbare (lay bare) 
“their crooked titles”—come boldly forward to 
expose and substantiate them by proof, instead of 
raising a side issue by an appeal toa law which 
the speaker considers inapplicable?, F. A. W. 


Grorce Wasuineton’s Ancestors.—I have 
read with interest Mr. Dixon’s note (6" S. v. 


460) upon the late Col. Chester, whose death I 
deeply deplore. I should, however, like some 
further information upon the subject-matter of 
the note, as for the last four years I have been 
under the impression that the actual emigrant 
from whom rge Washington was descended 
was known, and that there was evidence to 
support his claim. In Brington Church, North- 
amptonshire, there are memorials of the Wash- 
ington family, the family, I believe, from whom 
“the father of his country” was descended. In 
1878 these memorials were visited by the Royal 
Archeological Institute, and in the Graphic for 
October 5 of that year there are engravings and 
an account of such memorials. The article 
traces the Washington family from the year 
1532, from Lawrence Washington to his de- 
scendant Sir John Washington, and then proceeds 
as follows :— 

“ Little is known of Sir John, save that he ap 
like the other Washingtons, to have taken the wide of 
the king in the civil wars, and that he was concerned, 
along with a younger brother Lawrence, in the troubles 
of 1656, and so with him obliged to take refuge in 
Virginia. Before his emigration he lived some time at 
South Cave in Yorkshire, where he had acquired an 
estate. Emigrating about the year 1657, he settled at 
Bridge’s Creek, Westmoreland County, and, marrying 
again, became the great-grandfather of President 
Washington. In the red and white bars and the stars 
of his shield, and the ‘eagle issuant’ of his crest— 
borne later by General Washington—the framers of 
the Constitution undoubtedly got the idea of the stars 
and stripes and the spread eagle of the national 
emblem.” 
If this is incorrect, and President Washington 
was not descended from the family whose names 
appear in Brington Church, perhaps Mr. Drxox, 
or other correspondents of “N. & Q.,” may be 
able to supply information upon the subject, and 
I shall be glad to have the doubts raised in my 
mind cleared away. GrorcE Price. 

144, Bath Road, Birmingham. 


Tar “Cock” Freer Srreer: its Far- 
THING}ToxeN.—London antiquaries cannot but 
view with great regret the impending and 
apparently quite needless demolition of the 
tavern where in 1668 Pepys “drank, and ate a 
lobster, and sang, and was mighty merry.” It is 
a tradition of this venerable “ alehouse,” for 80 
it is called on the obverse of the token, its pal- 
ladium, shown to all inquiring visitors, that no 
other specimen has survived—as the head waiter 
has it, { This is the last of them, sir”—and the 
illustrations in Akerman’s Tradesmen’s Tokens, 
1849, and in an article in the [llustrated London 
News, 1856, are both taken from this source. The 
farthing is wanting in the wonderfully rich collec 
tion of London tokens in the British Museum, 
and (so far as published catalogues go) in the 
Guildhall collection. I happen to possess one, 
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and should be glad to know of others of the 
existence of which any of your readers may be 
aware. It is not easy to understand why tokens 
such as this of the “Cock,” of the “ Devil and 
Dunstan” at Temple Bar, and of the “ Boar’s 
Head” in Great East Cheap (before and after the 

t fire), which must have circulated in ex- 
ceptionally large numbers, should now be ex- 
ceptionally scarce. J. Evior Hopexin. 

Richmond, Surrey. 


Ayoyymovus Worxs.—In the medical library of 
University College, London, is a volume of tracts 
with a table of contents in the handwriting of Dr. 
Brocklesby. The first tract is anonymous, and 
entitled :— 

“ A new Method for the Improvement of the Manu- 
facture of Drugs; in a Treatise on the Elixir Proprie- 
iatis [of Paracelsus]. 8vo. London: printed for C. 
Davis,...1747.” 

In the MS. contents-table the above is given as 
“Barton’s Method,” &. Can any reader of 
*N. & Q.” suggest what Barton this might be ? 

In a volume also in the medical library as above 
is an autograph letter as follows :— 

Edinburgh, 17 May, 1824. 

My Dear Sir,—I request your acceptance of the volume 
herewith sent, as a trifling mark of my regard and 


esteem. 

It contains all the tracts which I have at any time 
pat in print and of which I still have copies—some of 
them are I hope intrinsically valuable, and others only 
relatively as not having been published or to be pro- 
cured. I remain yours most sincerely, 

Ayprew Duncay, J*, 

F. Boot[t?), Esq. 

The following are the anonymous tracts of the 
above Dr. Duncan, professor in Edinburgh Univer- 
sity, 1807-32 :— 

“List of Officinal Plants, arranged according to the 
Natural System of Jussieu improved by De Candolle.” 
870, pp. 1-27. No title-page. 

“Some Account of Signora Girardelli, the Incombus- 
tible Lady now exhibiting in Edinburgh, with Observa- 
tions on the Power of resisting the Action of Fire, as 
evinced in a Variety of Examples,” 8vo. pp. 1-12. 
Double columns, no title-page. 

There is an anonymous work on Signora Girar- 
delli in the British Museum, dated Carlisle, 
1818, 12mo. I mention this merely to supply the 
probable date of the above. 

Aprian WHEELER. 


Norrnern Names ror Hoty Weerx.—In 
Danish Holy Week is called Dimmel-uge, in 
Swedish Dymmel-vecka. In Icelandic the three 
days before Easter are called dymbil-dagar. Dr. 
Vigfusson, in the Icel. Dict., says that during the 
dymbil-dagar the bells in Iceland were rung with 
& wooden tongue, called dymbill, an article which 
is often mentioned among the inventories of Ice- 
landic churches of the fourteenth century. Dr. 
Vigfusson thinks that the word dymbill is the 


Eng. dumb-bell, as in the Roman Church the 
bells were dumb or muffled in Holy Week. This 
use of the dymbill corresponds to that of the 
crécelle in France, see Littré, s.v.:— 

** Crécelle, instrument de bois qui sert 4 faire du 
bruit, et dont on se sert les jours de Ja semaine sainte 
durant lesquels les cloches ne t pas, c’est 4 dire 
> jeudi & samedi midi; cet usage de la crécelle n’existe 
plus, 

Did the “dumb-bell” custom survive the Refor- 
~~~ England ? A. L, Marnew. 


Lanerorp Manor, Devoy.—The manor of 
Langford, in the parish of Columpton, came into 
the possession of Corpus Christi College, Oxford. 
under the following circumstances. It belonged 
to, and was the seat of, Sir Robert Langford, who 
was sheriff of the county in the ninth of Henry III. 
His successor in the early part of the sixteenth 
century was John Langford, who died leaving an 
only daughter, Anne, his heir. He made this 
curious provision in his will, which prevented her 
immediate succession to the estate,—she was not 
to inherit in fee unless she married a certain 
person named by him, who was to have lodging 
at or near the manor house for three months, that 
it might be seen whether he could make himself 
acceptable, or further, in default of his succeeding 
in this, unless she married one of three other 
persons, who in succession were to have the same 
opportunity as the first suitor. In default of the 
heir marrying any one of these, she was to hold 
the estate for her life with remainder over to 

It appears that the princi object of the 
testator failed, and that Tragh Oldham, Bishop 
of Exeter, the founder’s chief friend, persuaded 
him to purchase the interest of the reversioners ; in 
consequence of which the estate was bought by 
him, and remains with the college at the present 
time. The extent is about 635 acres. The will of 
the devisor, with affidavits as to the premises, is 
in the possession of the college. This history is 
suggestive of a novel with incidents of an unusual 
character. Ep. Marsnatt, ©.C.C. ol. Soc. 


Cot. Corres or Re- 
GisTeRs.—At the present time, when so much is 
being both said and written as to the preservation 
and copying of parish registers, it may be well to 
inquire what is to become of the late Col. Joseph 
Lemuel Chester’s manuscripts. In the Standard, 
the writer of the article on his life and genealogical 
labours states that the greater number of English 
parish registers had been copied for his private use. 
A writer in another paper goes yet further, and 
states that he had “obtained a written copy of 
the parish register of every church in England 
and carefully indexed the whole.” Assuming that 
these statements are to be taken in a modi 
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sense, we may certainly understand that copious 
extracts were made on his behalf from many 
English registers, and we may reasonably sup- 

that these extracts were in his possession 
at the time of his decease. Such being the case, 
let me ask what is to become of these valuable 
MSS. It is obvious that to lose sight of such a 
collection of transcripts would be most injudicious 
on the part of English archeologists. OC, J. D. 

Ludlow. 


Escueat or a Fortunse.—The following note 
eccurs in the Times of April 19, 1882, and is 
worthy of a corner in “ N. & Q.”:— 

“A Commission of Escheat, summoned by the High 
Sheriff, sat at Cheltenham yesterday, to inquire whether 
Mr. George Perton, late of Prestbury Mansion, widower, 
was of legitimate birth. The deceased was formerly a 
jeweller at Birmingham, but had lived in Gloucester- 
shire for several years, and died without issue at Prest- 
bury last autumn. He was worth 200,000/., only a 
small part of which had been devised by will. The 
jury decided that the deceased was illegitimate. By 
this decision a sum of 170,000/. falls to the Crown.” 

It is stated in Haydn's Dictionary of Dates 

(seventeenth edition) that a Court of Escheats was 

held before the Lord Mayor of London in a 

similar case on July 16, 1771, and that such a court 

had not been held in the City for one hundred 

and fifty years before. Frepgrick E. Sawrer. 
Brighton. 


A Souprerrayean Forest.—The following para- 
ph, from the Daily Telegraph of June 8, should, 
think, be embalmed in “ N. & Q.”:— 


“During the progress of some excavations on Lord 
Normanton's estate, near Crowland, Peterborough, the 
workmen have exposed about three acres of a subter- 
ranean forest ten feet below the surface. Some of the 
trees are in an admirable state of preservation, and 
one gigantic oak measures eighteen yards in length. 
The trees are in such a condition that oak can be dis- 
tinguished from elm, while a kind of fir tree seems to be 
most abundant, the wood of which is so bard that the 
trees can be drawn out of the clay in their entirety. The 
surrounding clay contains large quantities of the remains 
of lower animal life.” 


10, Myddelton Square, N. 


Movnrtatxovus Scenery (see 6" S. v. 366, 466). 
—In Guesses at Truth (ist 8. p. 49, third edit., 
1847) one of the writers, Augustus Hare, says:— 


“When I was on the lake of Zug, which lies bosomed 
among such grand mountains, the boatman, after telling 
some stories about Suwarrow’s march through the neigh- 
bourhood, asked me, ‘Is it true that he came from a 
country where there is not a mountain to be seen?’ 
*Yes,’ I replied ; ‘ you may go hundreds of miles without 
coming to a hillock.’ ‘That must be beautiful!’ he 
exclaimed (‘ Das muss schin seyn.’) ” 


Hipwet. 


JAYDEE. 


Hundreds of “ Sheffielders ” come down here to 
fish in the Witham these summer months, much 
to the profit of the all-powerful and all-pervading 


“licensed victuallers.” A friend heard one of 
them say the other day: “ This is something like 
a country, Tom, is it not? You can see ri 


before you for miles, and no mucky hills 4 . 
Boston, Lincolnshire. 


STonEHENGE AND THE Lonerst Day.— 

“For many, many years past, hundreds of Wiltshire 
people, and even strangers to the county, have made a 
pilgrimage to Stonehenge to see the sun rise on the 
‘longest day,’ when, standing at the supposed ‘altar 
stone,’ the sun, immediately on rising, appears over the 
apex of the large ‘lion stone,’ which stands at a con- 
siderable distance from the outer circle on the Amesbury 
road. Scores of persons started from Salisbury in vehicles 
of various kinds on Tuesday night; others ‘tramped’ it 
to and fro—eight miles each way—and slept beneath a 
rag under the shelter of the magic stones. Up to mid- 
night the sky was bright and clear, and then a heavy 
mist and lowering clouds appeared, the result being that 
the ‘ pilgrims’—many of them footsore and weary—re- 
turned home to be heartily laughed at.” 

The above appeared in the Western Gazette of 
June 23, and is worthy of a nook in your columns, 

H. Grover Rayner, 
Southampton. 


Sxatine First Intropucep 
—A correspondent writing this year informs me 
that his father, Thomas King, having returned 
from the island of Ifloes in the Cattegat to Bristol 
about the year 1790, introduced into England the 
art of skating, which was hitherto unknown in 
this country. If this is correct, it seems worth re- 
cording. W. L. Kuve, 

Watlington, Norfolk. 

[For “The Bibliography of Skating,” see “ N. & Q. 
5th 8, ii, 107, 156, 318, 379; iv. 177, 437; v. 186; x. 156; 
6% 8. iii, 143, 183.] 


Dr. Jonnson (6% §. v. 482).— Yet we hope 
and hope, and fancy that he who has lived to-day 
may live to-morrow.” Compare Cicero, De 
Senectute, cap. viii. 1:—“ Nemo enim est tam 
senex, qui se annum non putet — vivere.” 

D. MARSHALL, 


Mrs. Racuet Fietp.—A stone tablet has 
recently fallen down in the north cloister of West- 
minster Abbey; it has been much broken by the 
fall, and as it may be doubtful whether it will be 
ever put up again, I think some record ought to 
be preserved of the inscription on this tablet. It 
is as follows :— 


In of 

Mrs. Rachel Ficld wife of 

ye Rev. Mr. James Field 
born in Antego and dyed in 

Westminster May 26 1718. 
Possibly this notice may call the attention of some 
descendant of the Rev. James Field to the impend- 
ing disappearance of the monument. 

Gro. C. Boase. 

15, Queen Anne's Gate, Westminster. 
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Queries. 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


p’ANGLETERRE..—Perhaps not the 
Jeast deserving of pity of the ill-fated family of 
Stuart was the Princess Henrietta, who became 
the wife of Monsieur (as he was called), the only 
brother of Louis XIV. and Duke of Orleans. Her 
faults (and doubtless she had faults to answer for) 
seem almost expiated by her sudden and painful 
death—whether caused by poison or disease may 
perhaps (notwithstanding the painstaking investi- 
gations of the late distinguished savant M. Littré) 
never with certainty be known. Taken from the 
seclusion of a convent to be espoused to a frivolous, 
effeminate dandy, without a heart to bestow on his 
spouse, she was all at once exposed to the tempta- 
tions of the dissipated court of Versailles. So 
fascinating was “ Madame” that it has been said of 
her that “she exacted the love of all with whom she 
conversed.” Madame de la Fayette wrote a life of 
the ill-starred English princess which was partly 
dictated by Henrietta herself. This has recently 
been reprinted by the house of Charavay Fréres of 
Paris in a handsome volume, one or two passages 
in which may not be without interest for the 
readers of “N. & Q.” 

Of George Villiers, the second Duke of Bucking- 
ham of that family, Madame de la Fayette wrote, 
“Le Duc de Buckingham, fils de celui qui fut 
décapité, jeune et bien fait, étoit alors fortement 
attaché a la princesse royale sa sceur, qui étoit A 
Londres.” Which passage the editor, M. Anatole 
France, thus attempts to correct :— 

“George Villiers, Duc de Buckingham, fils de George, 
né en 1627, Ambassadeur et Ministre en 1671, auteur de 
comédies, mort en 1688. Son pére fut non pas décapité, 
mais assassiné A Portsmouth par John Felton le 23 aout, 
1628. Les deux membres de cette [?] famille qui eurent 
le sort que Madame de la Fayette attribue au favori de 
Charles I. sont Henri, Duc de B., qui eut la téte tranchée 
sous Richard III. en 1485, et Edmond, fila de Henri, qui 
mourut par le méme supplice sous Henri VII. en 1521.” 

In recounting the events of the poor princess’s 
last day in this world, Madame de la Fayette says, 
“Elle alla ensuite voir peindre Mademoiselle, dont 
un excellent peintre anglois fasoit le portrait.” 
In a note the editor asks, “Serait-ce le peintre 
Pierre van der Faes, si célébre en Angleterre sous 
le nom de Lely et peintre ordinaire de Charles II. ?” 
Perhaps some readers of “.N. & Q.” may be able 
to answer this inquiry. J. Loraine Hee is. 


Leste pe Crisson, France.—I wish to identify 
the persons and places mentioned in the notice of 
this branch in the Records of the Leslie Family, 
vol. iii. p. 322. I do not find any Leslie men- 
tioned in the History of Clisson, on the Loire. 


The first who came from Scotland in the sixteenth 
century was in the Legion of Picardy under Count 
Lavalle Montmorencie, married Margaret, daughter 
of Count Arthur de Lavalle Montmorencie, and 
was styled Sieur de Vergéne. His son Charles 
Leslie married Anne, daughter of James, Sieur de 
Clisson et de la Zouche, governor of the Castle of 
Enghien. His son Nicholas married Magdalen, 
daughter of John, Sieur de la Periére et de la 
Rosch. His son Peter married Anne Létar de 
Beauvais, daughter of William de la Grandemaison, 
His son Francis was Chevalier de Ricardiére, 
Bersileure, and Sabuson, and Councillor of the 
King, and was alive in 1740. He married Perina 
Sevault, by whom he had four sons—two eccle- 
siastics ; of the other two, one was in the Legion of 
Bourbon, and the other in that of Auvergne and 
Inspector of the Commissariat in Belgium. A 
similar notice will also be found in the Laurus 
Lesleana, published at Gratz, 1695. The Archi- 
vist at Lille could not trace the names. 
Scotus. 


Tae Coroyets or Dukes or THE BLoop 
Royat.—I should be glad to know since what 
date the coronets of dukes of the blood royal, 
which are described in all works on heraldry as 
being composed of crosses patées and fleur-de-lis, 
have been assimilated to those of ordinary dukes, 
composed of strawberry leaves. That this altera- 
tion must have taken place I conclude from the 
fact that on the monument erected by Her Majesty 
the Queen to her father H.R.H. the late Duke 
of Kent, in St. George’s Chapel at Windsor, the 
two shields of arms of the duke and duchess are 
ensigned with ducal coronets composed of five 
strawberry leaves. Aw Amateur HERALp. 


Exvizapeta, Wire or Jonn Witmot, Seconp 
Eart oF Rocuester.— Will any correspondent 
tell me the dates of the birth, marriage, and 
death of Elizabeth, wife of John Wilmot, second 
Earl of Rochester, and also what were the sup- 
porters, crest, and motto used by the Wilmots, 
Earls of Rochester ? M. A. 


Tue BermMincHaMs OF BIRMINGHAM AND OF 
Iretanp.—I should be very grateful for any 
heraldic or genealogical notes not ordinarily acces- 
sible relating to the Berminghams of Birmingham 
and the Berminghams of Ireland, as I have almost 
exhausted the ordinary sources of information. 
Any notes may be sent direct to 

W. F. Carrer. 

Hazelwood, Hagley Road, Birmingham. 


“Tear Warsurton.” — This 
mysterious expression is prevalent among the 
uncultivated classes of Cheshire. If a mother 
finds ordinary threats or objurgations fail in re- 
ducing any of her refractory urchins to obedience, 
she, ‘as her flast resource, will threaten to “ tear 
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him limb from Warburton.” No one has been 
able to explain to me either the meaning or the 
origin of these words. As there are Warburtons 
in Cheshire, it might be supposed that the ex- 
ion has reference to some fact in the histo 
either of the old family settled at Arley Hall, 
Northwich, or of some of the lesser Warburtons 
also belonging to the county. An anecdote told 
me by my maid, who is from Cheshire, helps to 
confirm this view. She once heard a poor woman 
of the name in question, who belonged to Blackden, 
apply the time-honoured threat to her venturous 
son without any satisfactory result; for the urchin 
immediately replied, “You won’t do so. I am 
Warburton all-over.” Can any readers of 
“N. & Q.” give a solution ? Sarre. 


Tue Peerace or Cressy.—Can any one furnish 
authentic information respecting this peerage, said 
to have been granted after the battle of that name ? 
Towards the end of the seventeenth century there 
were at least two branches of the family of 
Cressy—one seated at Birkin, in Yorkshire, and 
the other at Fulsby, in Lincolnshire—both, it is 
believed, coming from the same stock, and both 
claiming to be heirs to the peerage. The arms 
of Cressy—as borne by the Earls of Rosebery, 
who descend from one of these branches—are Arg. 
a lion rampant, double-queued sa. Lac. 


Navicators Japan, A.D. 1613.— 
On a fragment of the title-page of the rare work, 
London, folio, 1594, Generall Calendars or most 
easie Astronomicall Tables, by “George Hartgyll, 
Minister of the word of God,” occur the following 
inscriptions : (1.)“Gulielmus Nealsonus, 
Philo-Mathematicus in Gresham Coll : dona : [sic] 
Henricus Briggs, mathematicus excell: Aug. 10, 
1609.” At this date Briggs was lecturing on geo- 
metry at Gresham College, and teaching students 
of navigation how to find the latitude from any 
given variation of the magnetic needle. (2.) “This 

k was given me by Mr. Wm. Nealson, at 
Firando, in Japan, the 20th Feb., 1613. Ric. Cock.” 
Query, is anything known of these names in the 
records of the few early visits of English travellers 
to Japan that have been preserved ? 

Frepx. Henpriks, 


“ Jannock” or “ Jonnock” is used in this part 
of Derbyshire by the older inhabitants. It means 
straightforward, not deceitful. A man is said to 
be jannock who can be relied upon. Can any of 
your readers give the origin and derivation of this 


word ? J. W. Wess, M.D. 
Wirksworth. 


A MS. ow “Taz Lorp’s Day.”—I have now 
before me a very neatly and closely written quarto 
of about 600 pages, entitled “‘Hyepa Kupiaxy: a 
Discourse by way of Dialogue on the Name, Notion, 
and the 0 tion of the Lord’s Day.” Can 


you tell me whether it has been printed, and the 
author's name? It was evidently intended for 
the press. I have examined the greater portion, 
with the hope of ascertaining by whom it wag 
written, but without success. The signature 
“ Philo-Kuriaces” is appended to the preface, 
There is no date ; but the handwriting is, I thi 
of the early part of the last century. I shall f 
much obliged for information. ABBBA, 


A Satiricat Porm, or Squis.—Many years 
ago, nearer the’30’s than ’40’s, there was a satirical 
poem, or squib, the first verse of which is the only 
one I can remember ;— 

‘There was a little man, and he had a little gun, 

Which he loved like his own little life, life, life : 

And often he had said, 

That if ever he should wed, 

He should love it better than his little wife, wife, wife.” 
It was written, I have understood, by a lady of 
well-known name and position, which I have for- 
— and the object of the squib was some re- 
ation or acquaintance of her own. The lines 
were very amusing ; and each verse, which was all 
that each page contained, was cleverly illustrated. 
I should much like to see the publication again, 
Can any of your readers give the name of the 
authoress, the name of the individual satirized 
(in all good humour), and the name of the Vs 
lisher ? J. ©. 

Athenzeum Club. 


Tue Rev. Taomas Montacue.—The third bell 
at Sharnbrook, Bedfordshire, is inscribed, “Ex 
dono Thome Movntagv, de Bvrton, comitat. North- 
ampton., Rectoris, 1683.” What was his con- 
nexion with Sharnbrook ? Tuomas Norra. 

Llanfairfechan. 


Queen Mary’s onty (?) Grammar Scnoon.— 
The Free Grammar School of Queen Mary at 
Walsall, founded by letters patent dated July 2, 
1 Queen Mary, is stated to be the only foundation 
of the kind established by that queen. Is such 
the fact ? 


Buiessure.—A day or two ago, when in East 
Lancashire, I overheard a rough-looking cattle 
dealer ask a companion, one of whose fingers was 
bandaged, if he had a blessure (pronounced 
blesser), meaning, of course, wound, upon his 
finger. Is this word common to other northern 
dialects ? D. W. 


“ Acenvos Mercuri.”—Bishop De Bury, in 
the Philobiblion (c. vi. p. 230, ed. Cocheris), in the 
course of a vigorous tirade against ignorant and 
luxurious monks, says :— 

“Sane contra legem bove et asino aratis, cum doctis 
et indoctis culturam agri Dominici committitis. Pari 

u, scriptum est boves arabant et asin pascebantur 
juxta eos. Quanquam discretorum est preedicare, sim- 
plicium vero per auditum sacri eloquii sub silentio se 
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cibare. Quot lapides mittitis in acervum Mercurii his 
diebus?” &c. 


Of course we have in these last words a reference 
to the Vulgate rendering of Prov. xxvi. 8, “Sicut 
qui mittit lapidem in acervum Mercurti ita qui 
tribuit insipienti honorem.” In the original there 
is nothing equivalent to “ Mercurii,” and the LXX. 
ives an entirely different turn to the simile. 

hence comes the Vulgate “Mercury”? Can 
any passage be adduced to prove that “ Mercury 
heaps” were common in antiquity, and to show 
for what purpose they were raised ? 

A. L, Maruew. 
Oxford. 


“Tae Pickwick Parers.”—In the vignette 
on the engraved title-page to the first edition of 
these the name on the signboard of the “ Markis 
o Granby” is spelt “Veller”; in subsequent 
editions bearing the same date, and sold as first 
editions, it is correctly spelt “ Weller.” How 
many copies of the “ Veller” edition were struck 
off, and at what stage of the work was the altera- 
tion made? Tiny Tm. 


Avrnors or Booxs WantTED.— 
Archery and Archness. By Robin Hood. Pub- 
T. Hurst, 65, St, Paul’s Churchyard, 


AvutnHors or Quorations WaNTED.— 


Whence are the following quotations ? 
1, ** My soul is beset 
With grief and dismay, 
I owe a vast debt, 
And nothing can pay,” &c. 
Said to be by “‘a friend” of Cowper, og 4 Rev. J. 
Newton, in some book connected with the Olney bymns. 
2. “ Quit the plough, the loom, the mine, 
Quit the joys the heart entwine, 
Join our brothers on the brine, 
Arm, ye brave, or slavery.” 
Said to be a “ war song.” 
3. “ Wide over the tremulous sea 
The moon shed her mantle of light, 
And the breeze, gently dying away, 
Breath'd soft on the bosom of night.” 
Said to be by Cowper (but I cannot find it), describing 
“the heart-broken wretchedness of the slave.” Ali 
these are quoted in Guest’s History of English Rhythms, 
pp. 168, 169. Wauren W. 


“ Fons et origo malorum.” G. F. 8. E. 


Replies. 


PALL-MALL.” 
(i"S. iii, 351; x. 461; 3°48. viii. 492 ; 4S. i. 129; 
vi. 224; xi. 4, 63; 6" G. iii, 280, 298, 456, 495.) 
The derivation of this compound word, viz., from 
Old Fr. palemaille (Cotgrave) and It. pallamaglio 
—the first part (pall) signifying ball and the second 


Webster) and by Prof. Skeat (s.v. “ Mall”); and 
Prof. Skeat correctly states also (though sym- 
bolically only) that the French form has been 
derived from the Italian.* But neither he nor 
Mahn has given us the true meaning of the two 
parts when taken together, 4. ¢., of the whole com- 
pound word. 

Mahn, indeed, says nothing upon this point. 
Prof. Skeat, however, says that pallamaglo lit. 
means a “ ball-mallet” or “ ball-mall.” But this 
is not correct ; Ital. word formation differs from 
English, and if the word meant “ ball-mallet” it 
must have been maglio-palla, as will be seen from 
what follows. Compound words made up of, two 
substantives with no intervening preposition are 
very rare both in French and Italian,t and when 
they occur it is frequently, perhaps commonly, 
necessary to supply a preposition. Thus, in French 
we have féte-dieu, hétel-diew—féte de Dieu, hétel 
de Dieu; and in Italian, camaglio = (according 
to Diez, loc. cit.) capo di maglia, capelvenere= 
capello di venere, cannamele—canna da mele, 4. ¢., 
cane for honey=cane producing honey, or sugar- 
cane. 

And so in our word pallamaglio I think a da 
must be supplied, and if so, the word would mean 
“ball for (a) mallet” ¢.¢, as we should say, “a 
mallet-ball,” or exactly the opposite of Prof. Skeat’s 
contention.§ And mallet-ball would exactly cor- 
respond in formation to our foot-ball, in which the 
foot is the instrument with which the ball is struck. 
But why in Italian was it n to define the 
word palla by adding maglio to it? Well, I think 
it was because the game called palla (i.¢., ball)= 
the French jeu de paume (our tennis) already ex- 


* This must be so, because in French the equivalent 
for our ball has, so far as I can make out, always been 
balle - some form of it), with a b, whereas in Italian it 
is palla, witha p. Prof. Skeat is scarcely correct, how- 
ever, when (s.v, “ Pall-mall”) he states the connexion of 
the word with other languages to be “ F.,--Ital..—L.,” 
as though the whole of the word ultimately came from 
Latin; for (s.v. “ Mall”) he himself tells us that pall-mall 
is “‘a hybrid word, from 0.H.G. pailld...... a ball...... and 
Lat. malleum, acc. of malleus, a hammer.” He should, 


therefore, have written “ F.,—Ital.,— 


t+ See Brachet, Gram. (second edit.), p. 260; Diez, 
Gram., ii, 410 (third edit.). 

t See a capital note on hdtel-diew by Littré, appended 
to his article on hétel. 

§ See Villanova's Jtal. Dict., who explains the word, 
“ Sorta di giuoco sulla piana terra, con palla di legno di 
piccolo maglio,” where the di preceding piccolo must, I 
think, be taken da, in which sense di is sometimes 
used. And see also “N. & Q.,”’ 6t §. iii. 456, where M. 
EstocLet quotes a passage from the Della Crusca Ital, 
Dict. (1739) in which various kinds of balls are men- 
tioned, and among them the pailla a maglio (this a= 
French @ would now be da). And, curiously enough, 
the same form palla a maglio is given as the name of the 
= in the following note on the same page by Mz. 

ARSHALL. This confirms my explanation; but I did 


(mall) mallet—is correctly given both by Mahn (in 


not see these notes till my note was printed. cen 
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isted. Littré tells us (s.v. “ Paume”) that this 
— was coming into use as early as 1356, whereas 

see no reason for believing that pall-mall came 
into use until quite two centuries later. The 
Italians, therefore, could not call the game palla 
and distinguished it from this by adding the word 


10. 
mY will now say a few words with regard to the 
game itself. By two at least of the writers in 
“N. & Q.” (see 3° S. viii. 492; 4% S. xi. 4, 63) 
croquet has been traced to pall-mall, and Prof. 
Skeat is also of this opinion. This view is very 
probably true ; still, I think it is apt to mislead 
those who are in possession of no further informa- 
tiqa with regard to the game of pall-mall. As far 
as I can make out, it would be much more accurate 
to say that it is a cross between golf and croquet, 
with more of the former in it than of the latter. 
There seem to have been two iron arches or hoops, 
one at each end of an alley, which might, I sup- 
pose, be either short or long, but was probably 
a long and often very long, and he who, 
ginning at one of the arches, could drive the 
wooden ball with the fewest strokes, or in the 
number agreed upon, through the other arch won 
the game.* (See Cotgrave, s.v. “ Palemaille,” and 
Strutt’s Sports and Pastimes, s.v.) It is the notion 
of golf, and not that of croquet, which will explain 
to us the great length and the great straightness 
of Pall Mall and of the Mall in St. James’s Park. 
Asin France the word palemaille, which is no 
longer to be found in French dictionaries, was 
superseded by the word mail, which is still to be 
found there (see Littré), so in England the Mall 
(in St. James’s Park) was not used for playing at 
the game until after Pall Mall had been so used, 
and probably not until this latter had been appro- 
ange for other (I expect for building) purposes ; 
ut I do not know that the game itself was ever 
called mall in England. The reason why the 
French adopted mail instead of palemaille (a 
word, as we have seen, of Italian origin) is pretty 
obvious. They did not know what the pale meant, 
and the maille puzzled them,t+ whereas they did 
know that mail denoted the instrument which we 
call mallet, And any one knowing this fact, that 
in French mail superseded palemaille, would know 
at once that the Mall must have been first used 
for the game later than Pall Mall. I myself made 
this out before I had referred to Nares and otber 
authorities, and I was pleased to find that my 


* According to one of the writers in “N. & Q.” (3 S. 
viii. 492) the hoops were ionally “suspended from 
the ~ arm of a pole at some height from the 

und. 

t+ Maille alone, in French, never seems to have meant 
mallet, and how the maglio of pallamaglio became maille 
fem.) instead of mail (masc.) is not easy to make out. 
The le in the first word, 

le. word mail is as old as the eleventh century 
(Littré). 


anticipation was correct. It is interesting, more- 
over, to note that in many provincial French towns 
the public promenade bordered with trees is stil] 
called the Mail, «.¢., the Mall. This was first 
mentioned to me by a young Frenchman who had 
noticed it in his travels through France, and I 
found it mentioned also by Littré, and Nares tells 
us that Evelyn found a Mall at Tours, and is 
evidently astonished at his calling it by the 
shortened name. The game has died out, but it 
has left substantial results behind it, for without 
it Pall Mall would not have been the long, broad, 
and remarkably straight street that it is, and many 
French towns would have been shorn of one of 
their chief attractions, 

In conclusion, the pronunciation pell-mell has no 
doubt come from a confusion with the word pell- 
mell (Fr. péle-méle), with which, however, pall-mall 
has etymologically nothing whatever to do. Where 
the word mall has no pall before it—as is the case 
with the road in St. James’s Park and with the 
old word mall (maul) = mace, wooden hammer, or 
beetle—and consequently no confusion could take 
place, the @ has never, that I know of, been pro- 


nounced F. Cuance. 
Sydenham Hill. 


Herewarp te Wake: THE Countess 
(6% §. iii. 368; iv. 9, 69, 136, 456; v. 257, 313). 
—I am much obliged to Mr. Exxis for kindly 
giving me the reference for Leofwine, brother of 
Abbot Leofric. According to Mr. J. Govtros 
CoystaBLe, Godgifu, wife of Leofric, Earl of the 
Mercians, had a brother named Morcar. Where 
is the authority for this her brother Morcar to be 
found? All that we positively know is that God- 
gifu had a brother Turold or Thorold, the shire 
reeve of Lincoln. Their father is not mentioned ; 
and Freeman adds that there is nothing beyond 
the legend to show that Hereward’s father was or 
was not called Leofric. Brand, Abbot of Peter- 
borough, died a.p. 1069. Where is the evidence 
that he was one of the sons of a Saxon thane, Tuke 
or Toke? I am asking for my own information. 
No reliance whatever can be placed on Kingsley’s 
romancing romance Hereward the Woke. And 
why should Hereward be called “ the Wake,” as if 
that was his name in Saxon days, seeing that the 
first who gives him that appellation is the chro- 
nicler of Peterborough, a writer of uncertain date? 

I never place any faith in a writer who seriously 
asserts that Lady Godgifu or Godiva actually took 
her celebrated but fabled ride through Coventry, 
and this for the simplest and best of all reasons, 
viz., that at the time when this ride is said to have 
taken place the town of Coventry was not in ex- 
istence; neither did it exist at the period of the 
Norman invasion. It is merely mentioned in 


Domesday as one of the possessions of the Countess 
Godiva (cf. Merewether, Hist. of Boroughs and 
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Municipal Corporations, i. 255). Walter de 
Coventry, who wrote between the years 1293 and 
1307, is equally explicit :— 

“ Leofric...... in bond decessit senectute, et Coventria 
sepultus est honorifice, guod Monasterium, inter cetera 
bona que in eud vita gessit opera, ipse et uxor ejus, Dei 
cultrix, Sanctzeque Mariz amatrix devota, nobilis Comi- 
tissa Godgiva, de suo patrimonio a fundamentis con- 
struxerunt.”—Memoriale Fr. Wait. de Conventrid, vol. i. 
p. 72, Master of the Rolls ed. 


Coventry or Conventria was a vill so named be- 

cause a convent, of which St. Osburga formerly 
was abbess, existed there; it was burnt down 
when Eadric ravaged the country. This spot had 
become the property of Earl Leofric, and he chose 
the site of the ruined convent for the magnificent 
abbey which he and his wife had determined to 
found and endow for an abbot and twenty-four 
monks. Their determination once taken, the 
munificent founders lost no time in carrying it 
into execution. Orderic Vitalis records that 
Lady Godiva gave to the good work all her trea- 
sures, and, sending for goldsmiths, devoutly dis- 
tributed all the gold and silver that she possessed 
to make the sacred books, and texts, and crosses, 
and images of saints, and other marvellous church 
ornaments. In a word, for the love of God and 
her neighbour, and in the service of the Church, 
she literally denuded or stripped herself of all that 
she possessed. Here is the allegorical origin of the 
myth, which Mr. Freeman justly calls a disgrace to 
English history. 
_If Lady Godiva had ever taken her ride, men- 
tion of so remarkable an event would certainly 
have been made by the early writers, but they are 
all silent. The Sazon Chronicle; Ingulph, who 
knew her ; Orderic Vitalis, almost contemporary ; 
Henry of Huntingdon ; Simeon of Durham ; the 
Chronicle of Mailros; Florence of Worcester; and 
William of Malmesbury, say nothing of it. 

The fable is first given by Roger of Wendover, 
who flourished in the first half of the thirteenth 
century. According to him, the people of Coventry 
were to be assembled in the market-place to be- 
hold Lady Godiva ride through the midst of 
them attended by two soldiers. She had luxurious 
tresses of hair, which she unloosened so as to form 
a sort of mantle, which completely covered her 
body ; and Roger of Wendover adds that she was 
seen by no one (Flores Hist., vol. i. p. 497, ed. 
Coxe, Lond., 1841). Matthew of Westminster, 
who wrote his history about fifty years later, men- 
tions the fable. His work is a copy of Roger 
Hoveden, who wrote circa a.p. 1204, and nothing 
is said of the ride; consequently Matthew of 
Westminster must have derived his information 
from Roger of Wendover. Matthew, in his version, 
which differs very little from that of Wendover, 
seems to imply that Lady Godgifu was super- 
naturally shtouded from mortal eyes, for he says 


that she, having ridden through the assembled 
multitude, “a nemine visa, ad virum gaudens, 
hoe pro miraculo habentem, reversa est.” And by 
recording that the ple of Coventry had as- 
sembled to see the y Godgifu take her ride, 
Matthew of Westminster most satisfactorily gives 
the coup de grace to the legendary ninth part of a_ 
man, “Peeping Tom, the tailor of Coventry” 
(Flores Hist., pp. 216-17, ad ann. 1057, Franco- 
furti, 1601). Ralph Higden, the monk of Chester, 
who died a.p. 1363 (apud Gale, p. 282, ad ann. 
1057), Henry de Knyghton (apud Twisden, col. 
2334), and John of Brompton (ib., col. 949), who 
were later writers, mention Lady Godgifu’s ride, 
on the authority, no doubt, of Roger of Wendover 
and Matthew of Westminster. But John of 
Brompton has the wisdom not to pledge himself 
to the authenticity of the story, for he candidly 
says “ de dicta comitissa legitur,” &c. 

In face of such evidence, if the “ men of Co- 
ventry” can still believe in the fabled ride of 
Lady Godgifu, it is impossible not to admit that. 
they well deserve the witty opinion which Queen 
Elizabeth expressed of them. 

Epuunp WATERTON. 

Deeping Waterton Hall. 


Manvet Carysororas (6" S. v. 
366).—I do not see how the passage quoted from 
the Comparison of Old and New Rome of Chryso- 
loras “has thrown light on a statement in the 
Speculum Parvulorum,” the Lambeth MS. cited 
by Hody. It refers to an earlier visit to England 
than that which it is quoted to confirm, and had 
been itself already quoted by Hody. Having said 
that, sent from Byzantium by the Emperor John 
Palzologus the elder to solicit aid from the kings 
of Europe against the Turks, and that having gone 
to Richard II., King of England, he returned to 
Italy, Hody continues: “In epistola quam Rome 
scripsit ad Joannem imperatorem, De Veteris ac 
Nove Rome comparatione, tradit se ante biennium 
Londini in Britannia una cum comitatu suo fuisse” 
(De Grecis Illustr. p. 12). It is fora later annal that 
he quotes the Lambeth Speculum to the effect that 
in A.D. 1401, and in the second of Henry 1V., King 
of England, the Emperor of Constantinople, with 
his Greeks, went to Canterbury from Dover on the 
feast of St. Lucia (Dec. 13), and was received by 
Thomas Chyttenden, the prior. It is evident that, as 
John Palologus I. died in 1391, and the treatise 
quoted was a letter to him from Chrysoloras as his 
envoy, the visit to London could not have been 
later than 1389. He may or may not have been 
in the suite of the next emperor, Manuel II. 
Palologus, on his visit to King Henry 1V. in 
1401. Thomas Chittenden was Prior of Canterbury 
from 1390 to 1411 (Somner, Cant. i. 147). Some, 
taking the visit of Manuel II. to England for the 
only one of Chrysoloras, have said that the Epistola 
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was addressed to the Emperor John IL; but 

loras had been dead, at the age of forty- 
seven or forty-eight, about fifteen years before 
John II. was emperor. The tract as edited by 
Codinus is clearly addressed to the Emperor John ; 
his first visit, also, was in his character of envoy, 
and not in the company of the emperor. In 1389 
he must have been about twenty-six years of age, 
and, whatever may have been the year of his 
embassy to England, it is certain that he was in 
London on June 29, for in the tract he mentions 
with admiration the pomp and solemn festival of 
SS. Peter and Paul, which he and his party 
beheld there. Having become acquainted with 
England, it can oma be doubted that he came 
again in 1401 with Manuel PaleologusII. Although 
he does not say so, Hody evidently thought he 
made two visits, for he places the two extracts 
in separate chronological p 

Tuomas 


Tue (6" §. v. 388).—In “ N. & Q.,” 5" 8. 


429, Sin H. F. Powsonpy asked for the origin 


of the superstition that the opal was an unlucky 
stone. The imputation, as an opinion of the 
ancients, was disputed by Mr. Epmunp Tew, ibid., 
p. 475. Marnitpg van Eys justified Mr. Tew’s 
statement in the succeeding volume, p. 56, by 
showing from Augusto Castellani, Delle Gemme, 
Firenze, 1870, p. 14, that many persons “ con- 
sidered it very luck to receive an opal”; but 
that Cleandro Arnobio, in his Tesoro delle Gioie, 
Venetia, 1602, chap. xxiv. p. 127, “ considered 
the wearing of an opal was useful either to 
strengthen the eyesight or to cure all diseases 
of the eyes”; and that other than unlucky quali- 
ties were also assigned to it by Robert de Berquem, 
in Les Merveilles des Indes Orientales et Occiden- 
tales, Paris, 1661, p. 45. Another communication 
was inserted from Sir H. F. Powsossy, ibid., p. 97, 
who corrects his former statement by saying, “I 
have been assured that the luck depends upon the 
colour. In these days a white opal is considered 
to be unlucky, while a black opal, I am told, is 
held to be extremely lucky.” The latest notice 
which I have seen taken of the foolish superstition 
is in Domestic Folk-lore, by Mr. T. F. Thiselton 
Dyer, chap. vii. p. 97, in “Cassell’s Monthly 
Shilling Library,” who observes :— 

“A piece of popular superstition makes it unlucky to 
wear an = ring, although this lovely stone has always 
been an object of peculiar admiration from the beautiful 
variety of colours which it displays, and in the Middle 
— ht to of all 

whose ne m- 
ve colours it was 


Ep. MarsHatt, 
The Natural History of Precious Stones and 
Gems, by C. W. King (London, 1865), will give 
some information, as pp. 270-5 are devoted to the 
opal, The author says :— 


“ Some slight traces of these superstitions are already 
apparent in Orpheus [of whose poem on gems he givesa 
translation in the appendix, probably the first, and one 
not likely to be superseded]— 

‘The opal fills the hearts of gods with joy, 
Whilst by the mild effulgence of its light 
Its healing power restores the failing sight.’ 
278-80, 
Marbodus adds that it confers the gift of invisibility! 
Barbot says, Certain groundless stories, founded doubt. 
less upon the legend of Robert the Devil, have in our 
day discouraged the use of this gem as an ornament, 
People accuse it (and in the nineteenth century !) of 
bringing ill luck upon the wearer. It were useless to 
point out the absurdity of this supposed malignant in- 
fluence, which is manifested, as they say, by the fading 
of its colours—a change really due to the atmospheric 
and accidental causes already pointed out.”—Pp. 274-5. 


W. E. Bucxzey. 


Mr. Price will find a very charming 

on the opal in Harper’s Monthly for Sem, 

in which the popular superstition concerning 

opals (vividly illustrated in a Christmas story 

called The Opal Ring not long since) is thoroughly 

scouted. James Hoopsr. 
3, Claude Villas, Denmark Hill, 8.E. 


Waar 1s A Lasourer? iv. 468)—I 
fear this question will be found almost as difficult 
to answer as “ What is poetry?” “ What is 
beauty?” or “What is truth?” The query 
reminds me of an incident in the life of the 
famous William Cobbett. On July 7, 1831, Cobbett 
was put on his trial in the Court of King’s Be 
Guildhall, before Lord Tenterden and a speci 
jury, on the grave charge of inciting the rick- 

urnings, then, or which had been in the preceding 
year, terribly prevalent. Sir Thomas Denman, 
Attorney-General, prosecuted. The author of the 
Weekly Political Register was his own advocate, 
and in the course, and by the result, of the trial, 
amply showed that he had not “ a fool fora client.” 
The indictment :— 

** a fine sample on the whole 
Of rhetoric, which the learn’d call rigmarole,” 
described the defendant as “ William Cobbett, 
late of the parish of St. Dunstan in the West, in 
the ward of Farringdon Without, in London 
aforesaid, labourer.” At the outset of the trial the 
defendant took care to turn this designation to 
account—to the amusement of the audience and 
the disgust of the prosecutor. The “labourer” 
wanted the indictment to be read. He was told 
it would be read at the proper time. But he 
urged, “ Being a labourer, I am entitled to in- 
dulgence”; and “Being a labourer, and ignorant 
of the law, I did not know!” The Attorney- 
General having referred to the defendant as “ the 
gentleman,” Mr. Cobbett interrupted, “ A labourer, 
if you please !” Lord Tenterden : “ If you will not 
sit down, sir, I must try the cause in your absence.” 
Mr. Cobbett : “ Unless the Attorney-General calls 
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me a labourer, I must protest every time.” The 
trial concluded by the jury being discharged with- 
out rendering a verdict, being unable to agree. 
The famous “labourer” of Bolt Court left the 
Guildhall in triumph ; and Sir Thomas Denman, 
like the father of Lord Ullin’s daughter, was “ left 
lamenting.” Georce Junian Harney. 
Cambridge, near Boston, U.S.A. 


“Detta Nopitta ET EccELLENZA DELLE 
Donne” (6% §. v. 388).—Count Gaetano Melzi, 
in his Dizionario di Opere Anonime, &c., Milano, 
1863, vol. ii. p. 236, has:— 

“Nobilta (Della) ed Eccellenza delle Donne, dalla 

i Francese nella Italiana tradotta (da Angelo 
Cocci). Con una Orazione di M. Alessandro Piccolomini 
in lode delle medesime. Vinegia, appresso Gabriel Giolito 
de’ Ferrari, 1545, e di nuovo 1549, sempre in 8vo.” 

This declamation was written originally by Henr. 
Cornelius Agrippa de Nettesheim, under the title 
Declamatio de Nobilitate et Precellentia Faminet 
Sexus, Antwerpiz, Mich. Hillenius, 1529, in 8vo., 
to please his patroness Margaret of Austria, to 
whom it was dedicated. Six translations into 
French are known, says Brunet: the first in 1530, 
Anvers ; Lyon, 1537 et Paris, Denis Janot, “sans 
date, in-16, sans nom de traducteur”; by Louis 
Vivant, Anger, in 1578; by Arnaudin, 1713 ; by 
Guendeville, Leyde, 1726; by M. Peyrard, “ sous 
le nom de Reetitg, Paris, 1803, avec un Com- 
mentaire.” See the life of Agrippa in the Bio- 
graphie Universelle. The Italian edition of 1544 
(if that date be correct) must have been made from 
one of the anonymous French versions, as the 
earliest edition by Louis Vivant is dated 1578. 

W. E. Bucxtey. 


Sir Picort, Barr. (6 iv. 448).— 
Ihave in my possession a copy of the brochure on 
Irish Disturbances Remedied, &c., by Sir William 
Pigott, Bart., of Charlotte Street, Dublin, printed 
by T. O’Flanagan, Bachelor’s Walk, Dublin, and 
dated 1833. Sir William was also the author of 
another somewhat similar publication. 

R. Harvey. 


Sr. Aveustinz anp Descartes (6% §. v. 268, 
417).—Previously to Mr. Piatr’sreply, 6S. v.417, 
Ireceived the favour of a letter from Mr. G. Seeley, 
containing a French extract, for both of which I am 
obliged. But in neither case is there the original 
passage from St. Augustine to which the reference 
in the Life was made. So far as I understood it, 
the statement was that Descartes in his famous 
expression was actually anticipated by St. Augus- 
tine, not that there was a coincidence of sentiment. 
There being no quotation in explanation, I sought 
to obtain the e to which reference was 
made by the writer ; and this I so far failed to 
meet with. The question, I may be allowed to 
say, is not how Descartes came to form the ex- 
pression, but, What is the authority for the state- 


ment as to the sentence of St. Augustine? Des- 
cartes himself refers to no authority and cites no 
previous writer in making his famous statement. 
After speaking of the necessity of doubting once 
in life, and of settling this, with a view to the con- 
templation of truth and not merely as a practical 
question, and after illustrating the extent of this 
as applicable to things within the cognizance of 
our senses, as our hands, or feet, or our very bodies, 
he goes on:— 

“Non autem ideo nos qui talia cogitamus nihil esse 
{supponimus]: repugnat enim ut putemus id quod cogitat, 
ac ipso tempore quo cogitat non existere. Ac proinde 
hzec cognitio, Ego cogito, ergo sum |ital. sic], est omnium 
prima et certissima, qu cuilibet ordine philosophanti 
occurrat.”— Princip. Philosoph., pars I™ dec. vii., Opp. 
Philosoph., p. 2, Amst. 1672. 

By the help of the reference to Nourrisson with 
which Mr, Seeley favoured me, I have been able to 
make out the passage in St. Augustine which I 
sought for. It is not, however, as it seems to 
me, an exact anticipation of the famous sentence 
of Descartes. St. Augustine’s remarks occur in 
the form of dialogue, in which “Ratio” interrogates : 

“R. Tu qui vis te nosse, scis esse te? A. Scio. R. 
Undescis? A, Nescio, 2. Simplicem te sentis anne mul- 
tiplicem? A. Nescio. Moveri te scis? <A. Nescio. 
R. Cogitare te scis? A. Scio. RA. Ergo verum est cogi- 
tare te? A. Verum,”—St. Aug., Solilogq., lib. ii. ¢. i. 
tom. i. col. 369, Ben. 

Ep. 


Mr. Puarr’s quotation from Cicero is an in- 
teresting contribution to this question ; but is not 
the connexion between him and Descartes more 
verbal than real? Cogito ergo swm, by an apparent 
paradox, offers proof of the reality of existence as 
a neces: consequence of the reality of thinking. 
But cut vwere est cogitare is only an assertion of 
the engrossing nature of the intellectual occupa- 
tions of the doctus homo et eruditus, comparable 
to the description of the man who “lives to eat,” 
instead of “eating to live.” The obligation of 
Descartes to St. Augustine’s treatise De Quantitate 
Anime is well known, but it is not included in the 
long list of reputed Cartesian plagiarisms given in 
Hallam’s History of Literature. 

Epwarp H. M.A, 

Library, Claremont, Hastings. 


Ricnarp Atpwortn (6% §. v. 409).—This is 
wag | Richard Aldworth, of Stanlake, Berks, 

q-, M.P. for Reading in 1661, and auditor of 
the Exchequer, who died in 1680. He is men- 
tioned in Pepys’s Diary, May 27, 1669 : “In the 
afternoon to the Temple to meet with Auditor 
Aldworth, about my interest account, but failed 
of meeting him.” Lord Braybrooke observes in a 
note that he was the grandfather of Richard Neville 
Aldworth, who took the name of Neville together 
with the estates of that family in 1762, and 
whose son Richard Aldworth Neville became 
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second Lord Braybrooke in 1797. Lord Braybrooke 
adds that a portrait of the Auditor Aldworth by 
Lely is still preserved at the family seat of Bil- 
lingbear in Berkshire. A. & Wood mentions a 
Richard Aldworth of All Souls’, M.A. 1668, pos- 
sibly a son of the auditor, and if so not a very praise- 
worthy character, who at a drunken frolic at the 
Mitre Tavern in 1684 caused the death of the 
landlady. There was also another Richard Ald- 
worth, M.P. for Lismore, ancestor of Viscount 
Doneraile ; but it is probable that the auditor is 
the one now sought for. Epwarp So.ty. 


Probably the portrait of Sir Richard Aldworth, 
Knt., who was Provost-Mareschal of Munster. 
He belonged to an old Berks family, and settled 
in co. Cork, where he acquired the estate of New- 
market now possessed by Mr. Richard Aldworth, 
the descendant of his elder brother William, 
from whom also is descended the present Lord 
Doneraile. The celebrated lady Freemason, the 
Hon. Elizabeth St. Leger, married Richard Ald- 
worth, great-grand-nephew of Sir Richard, the 
Provost-Mareschal. Constance 

Swallowfield Park, Reading. 


Possibly the founder of the Reading Blue-Coat 
School, described in his will, proved 1646, as 
“late of the parish of St. Mary Magdalen, Milk 
Street, London.” The money Mr. Aldworth be- 
queathed for the benefit of the school he had 
founded was applied to the purchase of Laurence 
Level Farm (? that known as “ Lance Levy ”) and 
Marshalls, in the parish of Sherfield, near Basing- 
stoke. M. §. T. 


I have no doubt that Richard Aldworth was 
the father or grandfather of the second Lord 
Braybrooke of Billingbear Park, Berks. Vide 
Burke’s Peerage and Baronetage. I have an en- 
graved portrait of Mr. Aldworth, engraved about 
a century or more since. P. H. Nivp. 


Rozert or Warpuurst (not Wap- 
nurstT) (6 S. v. 486; vi. 16).—Pror. Mayor 
makes a pardovable mistake in fixing the date of 
the forty-third (the Belfast) edition of Russel’s 
Sermons as 1701. He trusted to the title-page ! 
In the copy which he so kindly presented to this 
library, and which I have now before me, the date 
on the title-page appears to be m.pcc.1.; but at 
that time there was no printer named Magee in 
Belfast. The earliest date which I have seen on 
a book printed by Magee is thirty or forty years 
later than this. That the date should be m.pcc.t. 
will be apparent from the following considerations. 
(1.) Other books are extant printed by Magee in 
this year. (2.) The substitution of an 1 for an L 
by the printer might readily have taken place, 
or by a careful erasure of the “tail” of the x it 
might be made like an 1. (3.) On the last leaf 


of the copy before me, in a series of advertisements 


of books printed by Magee, I find mention made 
of two books with the respective dates of 1728 
and 1741 attached. 

It is a singular coincidence that some 
ago there was a controversy which attracted con- 
siderable attention from Belfast men, on the dis- 
covery of a Bible with the apparent imprint of 
m.pcec.11. It has, however, been shown by the 
late Mr. George Benn (the historian of Belfast), 
and by others, that the penultimate 1 in this date 
is either a misprint or the result of an erasure, or, 
what is most probable, that it has been printed 
from a damaged letter. As the greater part of 
the home-printed literature of the period in Ire- 
land consisted of cheap pirated reprints of English 
books, I do not think that much attention was 
paid to the numbering of the editions. 

Frank W. Kyox. 
Belfast_Library. 


Acxosticism (6 §. v. 489)—You mention 
that there is an instance of this word as early as 
1877. In the Theological Review, October, 1876, 
p. 560, in an article by Alexander Gordon, occurs 
the sentence, “‘ Agnosticism, supplemented by the 
New Testament, is the true note of the Socinian 
temper,” &c. The word, I believe, is a year or 
two older than this. V.ELLLIC.LY. 


Was a ever Drownep? S. v. 487.) 
—Frederick Barbarossa was drowned, though after 
the time of William Rufus. 

R. Garpiyer. 


Bonrem1an Arcuzonocy (6% v. 489).—The 
correct title of the archeological magazine pub- 
lished at Prague is Pamdtky Archaeologické a 
Mistopisné, writter in the Bohemian (or, as Mr. 
H. A. Wratislaw writes, Cheskian) language. It con- 
tains very valuable contributions to the archeology, 
topography, genealogy, numismatics, heraldry, &c., 
of the Bohemian and Slav nations. It is published 
quarterly (yearly subscription 3 fl—6s.). 

Primus Soporka. 

Prague. 


Miss Moxtacv (4" §. iii. 
turning over some old numbers of “N. & Q..” 
found at the above reference a query concerning & 
portrait of a Miss Montagu, which called to mind 
a note in my possession, a copy of which I venture 
to send :— 
“ Lady Templetown’s Compliments to Mr. Humphrey, 

& is sorry to be under the necessity of putting off her 
daughter's sitting this morning, es ehe has got 0 bad 
Cold, it would not entirely answer the purpose ; but Lady 
T. takes this opportunity of begging that Mr. Humphrey 
will in future moderate his admiration of her person, &e., 
as much as possible ; it is not fair to give such delicious 
food to the rising vanity of between 13K 14, 

_ “Mr. Humphrey will see the necessity of this precau- 


tion. 
** Cavendish Square, Monday morning.” 
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lad Montagu, only daughter of John, fifth 

art 1796, John Henry, 

second Baron, first Viscount Templetown. 
Turopore F. Dwicar. 


“Austria as It Is; on, SketcuEs or Con- 
mxentat Courts.” By an Lon- 
pow, 1828 (5 §S. viii. 269).—This book is men- 
tioned in Brockhaus and Larousse, under the name 
of Charles Sealsfield. Another book entitled The 
Americans as They Are, by the author of Austria 
as It Is, London, 1828, I do not see mentioned, 
but it would be well to note it in your most valu- 
able columns. P. Lee 

Washington, U.S. 


stated that “ this was the second coach that came 
to Scotland, the first being brought by Alexander 
Lord Seatone when Queen Mary came from France 
[a.p. 1561]” (Memorie of the Somervilles, vol. i. 
p. 452). In the middle of the following century, 
ut still before the date of the sculptured stone, a 
= coach ran regularly, and carried passengers 
tween Edinburgh and London, as appears from 
the following entries in Lamont’s Diary :— 

“1652, July.—David Leslie's wife, of St. Monence, re- 
turned from London to St. Monence. She came down 
in a journey coach.” 

“1652, Augt.—About the beginning of the month the 
Lady Crafoord tooke journey from Leith for to goe to 
London to her husband, now prisoner in the Tower. She 
went in the journey coach that comes ordinarlie betwixt 
England and Scotland.” —The Chronicle of Fife, pp. 54, 


Marriaces in May (6 §. v. 429).—Whether | 55. 


in England the popular superstition which attaches 
bad luck to marriages in the month of May be 
derived from the classics or from the Scots must 

force remain an open question. It is, however, 
well known that on the morning after the marriage 
ony 16) of Mary Queen of Scots with the Earl of 

well, the pentameter,— 
“ Mense malas Maio nubere, vulgus ait,” 
from Ovid's Fasti (lib. v. 490) was fixed on the 
gates of Holyrood. Pratt. 
Callis Court, St. Peter's, Isle of Thanet. 


The idea that to marry in May is unlucky dates 
from a period long antecedent to the time of Mary, 
Queen of Scots. See Napier’s Folk-lore of the 
Wat of Scotland, pp. 43-45, and cf. Henderson’s 
Folk-lore, p. 34, and the Rev. W. Gregor’s Fulk- 
lore of the North-East of Scotland, p. 88. Gra- 
hame, in his British Georgics, p. 79, says:— 

“Bespeak the priest, bespeak the minstrel too, 
Ere May, to wedlock hostile, stop the banns,”’ 
Gro. L. APPERSON. 
Wimbledon. 


See Brand’s Observations on Popular Antiquities 
(1813), p. 467; Chambers’s Book of Days (1864), 
vol. i. p. 569 ; Dr. Brewer’s Dictionary of Phrase 
and Fable; and last, but not least, “N. & Q.,” 1" 
8. i. 467; ii. 52. G. F. R. B. 


Sr. Jerome anp Cnavcer §. v. 445).—I 
think if Mr. Marswatt will look at the edition 
of the Gesta Romanorum edited by Mr. Herrtage 
in 1879 for the Early English Text Society, 
introd. pp. vii xiii, or to Herr. Oecsterley’s edition 
of the Latin versions, pp. 254-5, he will see that 
Helinand is most decidedly not now “the recog- 
nized author of the Gesta.” Xr. 


Coacues First USED Scortanp (6" S. v. 
367, 497). — Coaches had been introduced into 
Scotland a century before the date of the sculptured 
stone at Inverugie Castle. The Regent Morton 
used one in Edinburgh in the year 1577, and it is 


Scotland, indeed, had its coach before England, 
where, according to John Taylor, the “ Water Poet,” 
such a thing was seen for the first time in 1564-5. 
The subsequent multiplication of these obnoxious 
vehicles was a sore subject with the old waterman, 
who writes thus: — 

* The first that ever was seen here was brought out of 
the Netherlands by one William Boonen a Dutch-man, 
who gave a coach to Queen Zlizabeth, (for she had been 
seven years @ Queen before she had any coach) since 
when they have increased (with a mischief) and ruined 
all the best House-keeping, to the undoing of Watermen, 
by the multitude of Hackney or hired Coaches: but they 
never swarmed so thick to pester the streets, as they do 
now, till the year 1605, and then was the Gunpowder 
Treason hatched, and at that time did the coaches breed 
and multiply.”—J. Taylor's Life of Thomas Parr, Post- 


script, 
G. F. S. E. 


Pronunciation oF “ Forpgs” (6 §. 269, 
316, 397, 417, 498).— Before closing the corre- 
spondence on this important subject let me enter 
a mild protest against the statements that the pro- 
nunciation of the name as a dissyllable is confined 
to the “ vulgar” or “lower” classes. In Aberdeen- 
shire at least, the country of the Forbeses, the 
majority of professional and educated persons so 
pronounce it. The contrary usage is considered to 
be an innovation from England, where many words 
are apt to be “clipt.” I should like to hear our 
monosyllabic friends try to read several lines of 
Walter Scott or earlier poets where the name 
occurs, not to mention the old ballads of the North. 

Norvat 

Aberdeen, 


In reply to Mr. Georce E. Frere, I to 
say that my acquaintance with the late Lord 
Forbes dated from 1847 to his death in 1868. 

E. Watrorp, M.A. 

Hampstead, N.W. 


Sr. Wuire anp ner v. 246, 
331, 455).—St. White (or Candida) is patroness 
of the church of Whitchurch Canonicorum, Dorset- 
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shire ; she is doubtless buried there. I have always 
heard that she was a solitary, living in that — 
nook of the vale of Marshwood under the roug 
steep of Haddon Hill ; her holy well was once re- 
sorted to and may still be recognized. I have not 
before heard of the cheese, a not unlikely offering 
in that country of “Blue Vinney” (vein-y ?). 
Probably Hutchins’s Dorset may give information, 
or Oliver. F. A. W. 
Penang. 


“Rertic” (6" §. v. 328, 394).—Joyce (Irish 
Names of Places) mentions two places named 
Relick in Westmeath, Reilig-na-riogh in Con- 
naught, a graveyard called “ The Relick” in Kil- 
dare, Relickmurry in Tipperary, Roselick (contr. 
of Rosrelick) in Londonderry. He says : “ Reilig, 
old Irish relec, means a cemetery or graveyard ; it 
is the Lat. reliquia, and was borrowed very early, 
for it occurs in the Zeuss MSS.” Sv. “ Fert, 

1. Ferta,” a grave or trench, he quotes from the 
k of Armagh an account of the burial of 
Laeghaire’s three daughters : “...... and they made 
a circular ditch like to a ferta, because so the 
Scotic people and gentiles used to do, but with us 
it is called Reliquia (Irish Releg) i. ¢., the remains 
of the virgins.” 

Analogous cases in support of this derivation 
are not wanting. Beannaigh, Beannughadh, Bean- 
nacht (formerly Bendacht), despite their Celtic 
look, are but corruptions of the Lat. benedicere, 
benedictio, just as Mallacht, Maldacht, from male- 
dictio; and so with Cill (cella), Eaglais (ecclesia), 
Teampull (templum), Domnach (dominica), Sagart, 
Sacart (sacerdos), Ai (oraculum), Baisleac 
(basilica), &c. AtpHonsEe 

St. Mary’s College, Peckham, 


If Dr. Srrarron would consult the followin 
eminent authorities on the old Celtic languages, 
think he would not fail to come to the conclusion 
that the word reilec, which occurs in old Irish and 
Scottish texts in the sense of “cemetery,” is not a 
native Gaelic compound, but a Latin word intro- 
duced into Ireland by Christian missionaries, being 
no other than reliquie, the remains of the dead. 
See Windisch, Irish Texts (glossary); Zeuss, Gram- 
matica Celtica, p. 174 (Ebel’s ed., 1871); Whitley 
Stokes’s ed. of Cormac’s Glossary, p. 144; Reeves’s 
ed. of Adamnan’s Life of St. Columba, p. 283. 

A, L, Maruew. 

Oxford. 


Impressions or Mepars §. 468).—Of 
the six names which G. H. J. states he can find 
“in no biographical dictionary,” four—namely, 
Etienne Pariset, P. P. Guelon. dare (de Troyes), 
Christianus Hugenius (Huygens), and Joseph 
Vernazza of Albe (Alba Pompeia)—are to be found 
in the Biographie Universelle. One wonders what 
biographical dictionary G. H. J. can have con- 


sulted which omits a man of such eminence ag 
Christian Huygens. Before sending biographical 
queries to “N. & Q.” correspondents should refer 
to the commonest books, notably the Biographie 
Universelle and the Nouvelle Biographie Générale; 
many queries would thus be rendered unn 
R. C. Curistiz, 

Etienne Pariset, French physician, 1770-1847 
(see Didot and Michaud’s Biographie Universelle), 
Pierre Joseph Tiolier, French medalist, 1784- 
1830? (see Nagler’s Kiinstler-Lexicon). Giuse 
Vernazza, Italian antiquary, 1745-1822 (see 
Michaud’s Biographie Universelle). E. H. M, 

Hastings. 


Tue Removat or Monumentat Brasses(6" §, 
v. 468).—A writer in the Atheneum of Aug. 6, 
1881, p. 185, says, speaking of Luton Church :— 
“There were many monumental brasses in the church, 
but during ‘the night of barbarism,’ by which phrase 
our informant meant some thirty years ago, they were 
melted down to form candelabra for the church, Some 
few were spared, which are now preserved in the vestry.” 
Avon. 


Aw Custom at Hastrnas (6" §. 408), 
—The last two lines of the couplet sung by Scotch 
boys in quest of nog money on New Year's Eve 
(see Brand) may suggest the original idea in the 
above :— 

“ Get up, gude wife, and binno sweir 

And deal your cakes and cheese while you are here, 
For the time will come when ye ’ll be dead, 
And neither need your cheese nor bread.” 
ApHonsE 
St. Mary’s College, Peckham. 


TRANSPARENT Prints (6% §. v. 328, 455).— 
These curiosities were more common some forty 
years ago than is generally supposed. Many of 
them were lithographs coloured by hand, and with 
one or more plates behind so perforated that when 
held up to the light the scene was completely 
changed. The first I remember (and still have) 
cost four or five shillings, and was the second of 
“G. W.’s Dioramic Views,” representing “A Village 
destroyed by an Avalanche,” and was published by 
Reeves & Sons, Cheapside, and W. Morgan, 64, 
Hatton Garden. “G. W.’s Transparencies” was 
another set, of which I have the “ Tintern Abbey” 
with a daylight and moonlight effect. A longer 
series was “ Spooner’s Protean Views,” of which 
I have No. 2, “A Snow Scene,” changing to 
the “Thames Tunnel”; No. 7, “ Windermere,” 
changing to “Viaduct of Greenwich Railroad”; 
No. 8, “St. George’s Chapel, Windsor,” changing 
to the “Interment of William IV.”; “ An Italian 
Scene,” changing to “A Funeral Procession”; 


No. 14, “ Alloway Kirk and Burns’s Monument,” 
changing to “Tam o’ Shanter and the Witches.” 
No. 15, “Temple Bar,” changing to “ Guildhall 
and the Queen’s Visit to the City.” One “G. T. B.” 
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also issued a series of “ Transparencies,” of which 
I have only No. 5; and “Browne’s Transpa- 
rencies,” of which I have only one, “ Ruins by 
Moonlight,” were also issued 4 Reeves & Sons, 
Cheapside, and Morgan, 64, Hatton Garden. All 
these are on cardboard “ mounts,” and show best 
by artificial light. I have never seen any adapted 
for the lower panes of windows, but I have 
one of “A Smugglers’ Cave,” apparently that 
referred to by P. P., and the shape is “ unsuit- 
able for a window pane.” Este. 
Birmingham. 


These certainly were in existence about the 
year 1837, and I am inclined to believe that they 
were printed and published by a firm in Cheap- 
side. They were artistically printed in colours, 
and by holding them before a strong light the 
subjects, which were varnished and pasted on at 
the back, became visible. The fire, for instance, 
was seen in the bandits’ cave ; the gipsies appeared 
boiling their kettle in the ruins of Netley Abbey ; 


. the empty chairs in the continental cathedral were 


filled with occupants; Vesuvius sent forth its 
volumes of flame ; and Napoleon, instead of stand- 
ing alone at St. Helena, reviewed his Old Guard. 
The last-named transparent print was entitled 
“Napoleon powerless and Napoleon powerful.” 
They must at the present time be very scarce. 
Pickrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Jonn Eacuarp §. v. 387, 452).— The 
following incidental allusion to Dr. John Eachard 
by a contemporary is probably worth recording :— 

“Mr. Cotes son and I travelled together from 
Rawden to my house feb. 26, 7g (—1679) and he being 
of Katherin-hall in Cambridg, told me M* Echard was 
his tutour who writ that scurrilous book of Reasons of 
the contempt of the Clergy, a man of great parts, but 
an Atheist or Hobbist, he had no bible in his study or 
chamber, it was a jest that the Leviathan was his bible, 
he vindicated the notion largely of matter and motion, 
&e., none of all the fellows there or in other colled, 
on with their scholars in their chambers. M* Cotes 

id he never heard prayer al the time he was there but 
common-prayers. Serious fellows and schollars were 
flouted and born down.”—Oliver Heywood’s Diaries, &c., 
1630-1702, vol. ii. p. 258 (Brighouse, 1881). 

F. C. Birxseck Terry. 


“Escarta” (6% §. v. 327, 455).—It is more 
probable that this is a scribe’s corruption of exta, 
the entrails—escta, escacta. Only two senses of 
tscaeta are given by Ducange—one where by for- 
feiture for crime or failure of heirs, or as to things 
found without any known owner, &c., lands or 
goods fall to the chief lord of the fee; and the 
other where an inheritance comes, in regular course, 
In neither of these senses -can 

wor taken in the passages cited from the 
Longleat MS. R. R. 
Wallsend. 


Honiton (6% §. 288, 412).—Most probably 
from honey, there being in the locality a site 
called Honey Ditches, presumably connected 
with the Roman station known as Moridunum 
or Muridunum (cf. Latin mel, honey). Many of 
the Romanized localities in England have names 
compounded with edible delicacies, as apple, pears 


cherry, almond, vine. A 
Deatu or Mitton’s Granp-Nernew (6" §, 
v. 386, 434).— 


“Thomas Milton, landscape engraver. Was born 
about 1745. He practised his art in London, and for 
several years in Dublin. He gained a great reputation. 
He engraved for Views of Gentlemen's Seats, 1799; The 
Stafford Collection of Pictures, Views of Castles in 
Ireland, 1787; and Views in Eoypt. His grandfather 
was brother to the author of Paradise Lost. He was 
a governor of the Society of Engravers. Died at Bristol, 
February 27, 1827, aged eighty-four.” — Redgrave's 
Dictionary of Artists of the English School, 1878, 
Thomas Milton is not mentioned in the account 
of the poet’s family in Cunningham’s edition of 
Johnson's Lives. 

Epwarp H. Marsnatt, M.A. 


Freepom rrom Suits or Hunprep, &c. 
S. v. 309, 436).—The answers on this point are 
scarcely satisfactory. 

1. Suit of county.—This obviously refers to 
attendance at the half-yearly shire-moot. 

2. Suit of hundred and view of frank-pledge.— 
This refers to attendance at the hundred courts, 
of which there were either two or three, As to 
the three-weekly court, the curia parva hundredi, 
no question can arise. But as to the greater 
court there seems considerable doubt. Prof. 
Stubbs tells us that the view of frank-pledge 
became the business of the sheriff’s tourn...... the 
great court-leet...... of the hundred” (Const. Hist., 
i, 104), and he again identifies these two courts on 

p. 108, 398. But on p. 399 he distinguishes 
Secon exemption from “the court leet of the 
hundred” and from “the sheriff’s tourn,” thus 
implying that they were distinct courts. The 
latter view is supported by the case of a hundred 
before me, where the sheriff's tourn was, as usual, 
held twice in the year and the view of frank- 
pledge on a separate occasion, and it is significant 
that several villages which had obtained exemp- 
tion from the former had not obtained it from the 
latter. This was, therefore, the greater privilege 
of the two. Possibly, however, there may have 
been cases in which the two courts had not been 
differentiated, but were still held as one. It is 
to be hoped that the forthcoming work on The 
Honour of Peveril may throw some light on this 
obscure subject. ‘ 

3. Sheriff aids—Mr, suggestion 
that these were the auzilia due to the crown is 
surely inadmissible. The sheriff aid must clearly 
have been some local impost or exaction, possibly 
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of the same character as that hidage mentioned 
in the Woodstock dispute (1163) as paid to the 
sheriff for administering and defending the shire. 
But this must be very problematical. 

4. Murder.—Here, again, Mr. 
explanation seems wide of the mark. Why 
should not this be simply the murdrum, the fine 
laid upon a district in which a co was found? 
Exemption from the murdrum is thus easy to 
understand. It is said to bave been abolished in 
eases of accidental death in 1259 (Ann. Burt. 
476,484). J. H. Rounp. 

Brighton. 


Joun Bors, tat Dean (6S. v. 485; vi. 16). 
—It appears to me that Dr. Jessorr has totally 
misunderstood the meaning of maine in the line 

** Jesu, thy love within me is so maine,” 
It means exactly what is written, main=large, 
great; and not mean on any account. Mean 
would altogether destroy the sense, and be quite 
contrary to what the poet meant, and make 
nonsense of the lines. R. R. 
Boston, Lincolnshire. 


To Saiver (6" §. vy. 328, 471).—The feathers 
of birds shiver or quiver when they are bathing. 
The trembling movement seems to be one of joy, 
and as if they felt that “cleanliness is next to 
godliness.” I witness their shivering delight every 
Frepk. Rote. 

hford, Kent. 


Taz Sire or tue BatrLe BEeTween THE 
Armies or Sveronivs anp Boapicea (6™ §, 
v. 281, 469).—Mr. Potrer might have added 
to the list of books to be consulted on this 
subject Mr. Walford’s Old and New London, 
vol. v. pp. 330-40, where he will find Dr. 
Stukely’s views and plans of the camp at St. 
Pancras appreciated at their real worth, and 
sundry references to former volumes of “ N. & Q.” 

Mus Ursanvs. 


THomas Wuirts, Bishop or 
(6™ S. v. 148, 473).—There is a portrait of Bishop 
White in the hall of the President’s lodgings at 
Magdalen College, Oxford. J. R. B. 


Tar Pittars oF tHe TemPie at JERUSALEM 
(6 S. v. 409).—Let me refer Pror. Butter to 
vol. ii. p. 1457, of William Smith’s Dictionary of 
the Bib Henry G. Hors. 

Freegrove Road, N. 


Tae Lecat Gows (6% vy. 425).—There are 
. some interesting particulars on this subject in a 
paper contributed to the thirty-ninth volume of 
the Archeologia (pp. 357-372), by the late Mr. 
G. R. Corner, entitled, “Observations on four 
Tllaminations — the Courts of Chancery, 

mmon Pleas, and Exchequer at 


King’s Bench, 


Westminster, from a MS. of the Time of King 
Henry VI.” Epwarp Peacock, 


I would add an additional fact to those enu- 
merated by F.S. W. He has pointed out that 
judges, queen’s counsel, solicitors, and ushers of 
courts, all wear a gown with a square flap over 
the shoulders, while the junior bar wear a gown of 
a different make. F.S. W. has omitted to notice 
that the square-flapped gown 4s worn by the 
junior bar when they dine in the halls of their 
respective Inns of Court. This, perhaps, rather 
confirms the theory of F. S. W., that the court 
gown of the junior bar is an unauthorized intro- 
duction from the Universities. R. P. 

New University Club. 


How History 1s Written (6 §. v. 426),— 
There is no reference in Thorne’s Handbook to the 
Environs of London, 1876, to any obelisk at 
Chingford other than “ The Obelisk on the height 
4m. N. by W. of Chingford Church was erected 
by the Ordnance Survey, and is maintained at 
the Cost of the Astronomer Royal.” The state- 
ment in the Illustrated London News on the sub- 
ject, referred to by Mr. Bartuie, requires, there- 
fore, verification. Henry G. Hops. 

Freegrove Road, N. 


A Provers (6 S. v. 427).— 
The above reminds me of one anent riding which 
ought to run with it. Once upon a time it was 
advertised that, on receipt of a certain pecuniary 
consideration, instructions would be forwarded 
whereby the most timid and inexperienced rider 
might learn how to become a perfect equestrian. 
A confiding individual seized the opportunity, and 
received for his money a slip of paper bearing the 
following lines :— 

“ Your head and pa heart keep boldly up : 
Your hands and your heels keep down ; 
Your knees keep close to your horse’s sides, 
And your elbows close to your own.” 
W. F. Marsa Jackson. 


Arms oF Pate or Sysonsy (6" S. v. 409). 
—Some curious information about the Pates of 
Sysonby, a hamlet belonging to Melton Mowbray, 
Leicestershire, will be found in the Transactions 
of the Leicestershire Architectural and Archzolo- 
gical Society, vol. iv. pp. 263-271. The meaning 
of the “three text R’s” is not known; it has 
been suggested that they stand for “ Rezi, Regno, 
Rectioni.” Tuomas North, F.S.A. 

Llanfairfechan. 


The meaning of the text R’s in the Pate arms, 
or from what that family derived them, I do not 
know, but where they occur in other shields th 
are often taken from a merchant’s mark. Rashleig’ 
of Cornwall bears Sa. a cross or and a Cornish 


chough, in the second quarter a text T, in the third 
and haath “The text Ris borne in 
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several arms; and is also part of the crest of 
‘Exnew,’ who bear a dove, holding a text R bya 
sprig of laurel ” (Edmondson). Srrix. 


Deroz: “Roxsinson Crusoz” (6 v, 428). 

—A short time since I purchased from Mr. 

Quaritch a copy of Rebinson Crusoe in Welsh, 

12mo. 120 pages, with a curious woodcut frontis- 

iece, published at Gwrecsam (Wrexham) 1795. 

is is the only copy I have seen in Welsh ; I am 

I am unable to give any information as to 

the reviser of the Paris edition of Robinson Crusoe, 
1783. Housert Smita. 


Avrnors oF Quotations Wantep (6% §. v. 


“ Vain was the man, and false as vain, 
Who said, were he ordained to run 
His long career of life again 
He would do all that he had done. 
It is not thus the voice that dwells 
In sober birthdays speaks to me. 
Far otherwise ; of time it tells 
Lavished unwisely, carelessly,” &c. 
I quote from memory, but the “man” was Fontenelle, 
Ay the lines are from Thomas Moore's lines on his 
birthday. Este. 

; (6% 8. v, 489.) 

“Blessed is the man who, having nothing to say, 
abstains from giving us wordy evidence of the fact,” is 
to be found in George Eliot's Impressions of Theo- 
phrastus Such, chap. iv. p. 97. 8. Crorts. 


Miscellaneous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, ke. 


Bighteenth Century Essays. Selected and Annotated by 

Austin Dobson. (Kegan Paul, Trench & Co.) 
‘Tis a thing past praying for, that we of “ this so-called 
nineteenth century” should ever be as welcome to our 
descendants as the Seventeen Hundreds are to us. Time 
was, indeed—say fifty years ago, when we and our cen- 
tury were young—that we thought scorn of that pleasant 
Georgian land, and gave no credence to its measured 
modes of sober common sense. But now distress of 
nations, with perplexity, hath brought us to a better 
mind; and we see that Talleyrand, and Miss Berry, and 
the other survivors were right in saying that the days 
before ’89 were the only days to live in. Ah, those days! 
Even yet, by making believe very much, we can gather 
flowers with Proserpina in the meads of Enna, and forget 
that fell Pluto is a-coming. And this is what Mr, Dobson 
has done, and has helped us to do, in the charming little 
book before us. The Tatler, the Spectator, the World, 
the Connoisseur, the Jdler, the Citizen of the World, the 
Lounger—thirty-four of the best essays from these, and 
from such as these, ranging from Steele to Henry Mac- 
kenzie, from 1709 to 1786: that is the core of the volume. 
Its editor has added a light and graceful historical intro- 
duction and some thirty pages of illustrative notes, full 
of side-lights (so to speak), focussed with apt skill, from 
Prior, from Moliére, from Rabelais, from fifty other euns 
and moons. 

Perhaps, with our sympathy already enlisted, we are 
hardly fair critics of such a performance. Perhaps we 
ought to complain of Mr. Dobson for having chosen only 


essays on life and manners, neglecting the weightier 
matters of metaphysics and the like, use (as he 
delicately puts it) they are “a little lengthy—a little 
wearisome,’ in eighteenth century guise. But we don’t 
complain, for we quite agree with him. Perhaps, in 
order to show our own wide reading, we should accuse 
him of having omitted that admirable essay on hunting 
by the Rev. Abraham Adams in (let us say) the Adven- 
turer, Perhaps, again, we should affirm that he has 

iven us too many familiar favourites—too much of Sir 

oger, and Will Wimble, and Beau Tibbs. But instead 
of that—nay, by reason of these very folk—we are 
— to take his book y fact, we have taken it 
already) as a companion sub legmine fagi; disagreeing 
for once with George Canning Ya what ihe said as to the 
superior advantage of lying under a tree without a book. 
If the forty volumes of British Essayists do not hence- 
forth rise in price it will not be Mr, Dobson's fault nor 
ours. And now that their placid charms have been 
again revealed, in rough paper and clear type, to this 
evil and vulturous generation, we would suggest that the 
Sixteen Hundreds, too, should have their turn. What a 
book might be made out of them—from Bacon to Cowley, 
with Dekker, with Hall, with Overbury in between! 
Yea, marry, and have not the Tudor times a claim, too— 
Erasmus, and More, and Sidney, and many another whom 
we meet with, even now, in Mr. Arber? But this is a 
far cry as faa ; and, meanwhile, we would not end with- 
out special praise of three other matters in Mr. Dobson's 
book : to wit, his dedication, full of old-world courtes' 
and well-deserved respect, to Thackeray's daughter; his 
dainty frontispiece—no, ’tis Mr. Caldecott'’s; who else 
could have drawn it?—of the Tory foxhunter; and his 
fly-leaf lines, wherein he is pleased to assert what he 
himself disproves, that no one nowadays can “ afford to 
turn a phrase,” 


Calendar of State Papers. Domestic Series, 1655. Edite 
by M. A. Everett Green for the Master of the Rolls 
(Longmans & Co.) 

Tue papers calendared in this volume extend over the 
first ten months of the year 1655, which was a period of 
great anxiety to the Protector. He began the year b 
dismissing in anger the Parliament, which had rejecte 
by a majority of two-thirds a motion to make the office 
of Protector hereditary in the Cromwell family. The 
dissolution of Parliament was quickly followed by the 
detection of a plot for the restoration of the monarchy, 
so widely spread that it was only crushed out by ex- 
tending over England and Wales a network of military 
government. The whole country was divided into eleven 
districts, each of which was governed by a major-general 
with stringent —_ to secure the peace of the Com- 
monwealth ; and the expense of this military organiza- 
tion was provided for by an income tax of ten per cent. 
which was imposed on all who were suspected of Royalist 
tendencies, whether they were engaged in this last con- 
spiracy or not. 

This volume abounds with proofs of the financial 
embarrassments of the Government, which had neither 
money nor credit to provide stores for the navy, and was 
prevented from reducing the standing army by the 
of finding funds to satisfy the arrears of pay 
due to the officers and soldiers. It is remarkable that 
in spite of this public impecuniosity no less a sum than 
15,0002. was subscribed for the relief of the persecuted 
Waldenses, whose sufferings excited general indignation 
in England. The 14th day of June, 1655, was, by order 
of the Protector, solemnly observed as a day of humi- 
liation and fasting, and his proclamation denounced in 
the strongest terms the cruelties practised on these sub- 
Alpine Protestants. The money subscribed was to be 
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id at Geneva, and disposed according to the Lord 

tector’s directions ; and a rumour was circulated by 
the Royalists that the money sent to Switzerland was 
diverted from its destined purpose, and was employed in 
hiring a Swies life-guard of 3,000 men to protect Crom- 
well from the discontent of his own army, and that the 
idea of this Swiss guard was only laid aside when it was 
detected by some of his chief officers whom he dared 
not offend. Cromwell was more powerful at home than 
abroad, and his position was eventually strengthened by 
the success of his foreign policy. Jamaica was captured 
from the Spaniards in May of this year, and in October a 
treaty of alliance was concluded with France, which 
deprived Charles II. of all hopes of French assistance in 
his designs on England, for it contained an article that 
Charles II. and his brother should not be allowed to 
reside within the French king’s dominions. This volume 
ends with the Lord Protector’s Proclamation in Council, 
on October 31, 1655, justifying the proceedings he had 
taken for securing the peace of the Commonwealth, It 
is an admirable state paper, but it has been printed 
already at length in The Parliamentary History of Eng- 
land, and it was therefore scarcely necessary to repro- 
duce it again in extenso in this volume of calendars, 


Philosophical Classics—Kant. By William Wallace, 
M.A., LL.D.—Fichte, By Robert Adamson, M.A. 
(Blackwood & Sons.) 

Messrs, Buack woon's “ Philosophical Classics” will, we 

think, do a useful work, To many persons the names of 

t nee are often bugbears, associated with 
Se wi dest, most visionary, and most destructive theories 
ting thought, religion, and society. oe 

will at least remove the almost superstitious dread wi 
which those who are not students of cn"? shrink 
from contact with a philosopher. A sketch of their 
lives shows that they possessed human interests, and a 
popular exposition of their works proves that they were 
not always responsible for the extreme views by which 
they have been discredited. Kant and Fichte, whose 
lives and works form the two most recent volumes of the 
series, present a remarkable contrast. Kant was nothing 
but a philosopher; in the field of philosophy all his 
triumphs were won, and it is as a thinker that he exer- 
cised his influence. He lived the ideal life of a philo- 
sopher. Contented with the simplest ible fare, 
diverted from his studies by no rival pursuits, abstracted 
from all political or social ambition, he lived and died in 
the town of Kinigsberg. Fichte, on the other hand, 
though his writings are voluminous, was distinguished as 
an orator and Jay preacher, and is temembered not so 
much for his speculative thinking as for the practical 
part which he played in the regeneration of Prussia and 
the moral revival of the Prussian people. The bio- 
graphical portions of these two volumes will prove of 
er general interest, while the résumé of the works 
both of Kant and Fichte gives, in a clear though neces- 
sarily highly condensed form, the characteristic features 
of their respective theories. 


Essays from “ The Critic,” (Boston, U.S., Osgood & Co.) 
Ir is not often that a literary journal in the first year of 
its existence can produce a volume of essays so well 
worthy of permanence as those which are here reprinted. 
The Critic has made itself known in America by the 
independence and ability of its utterances, and has 
happily found the success which ability, especially when 
coupled with independence, does not always succeed in 
securing. Those of its pages which are included in this 
volume fairly sample its achievements. Walt Whitman 
writes, in the peculiar form of eloquence which charac- 
terizes him, on the deaths of Longfellow and Carlyle, and 
Mr, John Burroughs (no one fitter) of Thoreau, some of 


whose unpublished verses are given in another paper, 
Mr. R. H. Stoddard has a charmingly expressed article 
on Mrs. Hodgson Burnett; Mr. E. 8. Seolieen discourses 
of William Blake, and the late Sidney Lanier, known to 
us by the Boy's Froissart, but in his own land as 
delicate poet, with ingenious theories of versification. Not 
the least valuable of the contributions is the frank esti. 
mate of Walt Whitman which concludes the collection, 


Tue Gloucestershire Notes and Queries (Kent & 
Co.) continues to be of interest to both sides of the 
Atlantic, Not long since, we ourselves were able to 
strengthen the probability of the authenticity of what 
purported to be an envelope bearing Confederate stamps 
and post-marks, by our recollection of some notes in our 
Gloucestershire contemporary respecting a family of 
Gloucestershire origin, members of which are settled 
in the Southern States. We shall hope ere long to 
hear that the editor intends to bring his valuable 
matter together in the permanent shape of a volume, 
for many students of his pages must, like ourselves, be 
in the unenviable position of not having a complete set. 


Tue Western Antiquary (Plymouth) has definitively 
entered on a new phase of its useful career by coming 
out in monthly instead of quarterly parts. We sincerely 
wish it long life under its new form. It has already 
proved of great value to Western men, and we feel no 
doubt they will “one and all” continue their support to 
it. The Bonython pedigree, which formed the subject 
of long and interesting communications, is only one of 
the numerous connecting links between “N. & Q.” and 
the Western Antiquary. The Borlase pedigree has 
already aroused a debate nearly as keen as that which 
has raged in our own columns over Mr, W. C. Borlase’s 
Parochial Registers Preservation Bill. 


Mr. Gotprxe, of Colchester, sends us a list (No. C, vi.) 
of some very interesting monastic and manorial records 
which he has on sale, It includes a Diploma of Aggrega- 
tion into the Congregation of Vallombrosa, a grant by 
Elias, prior of St. John of Jerusalem (in Anglia), and 
several autographs of notable historical characters. 


Potices ta Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following notice: 

On all communications should be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

E. G. (“ Not lost, but gone before”) should consult 
the indexes to “N. & Q.” passim. But frequently as the 
question has been asked, so frequently has it been given 
up in despair. For the latest that has been written on 
4 subject, see “ N. & Q.,” 5th 8, iv. 499, 527; v. 60; x. 


E. W. (“ Rood Lofts’’).—A correspondent refers you 
to Parker’s Glossary of Gothic Architecture, vol. i, (text). 

W. E. B. (“Amoris Effigies”).—Have you seen the 
reply at 6% S, v. 499? 

Gey. R, (Oxford).—We hope you heard from us. 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 
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Every SATURDAY, of any Bookseller or News-agent, 
Price THREEPENCE. 


Each Half-yearly Volume complete in itself, with Title-Page and Index. 


THE ATHENAUM 


JOURNAL OF ENGLISH AND FOREIGN LITERATURE, SCIENCE, 
THE FINE ARTS, MUSIC, AND 
THE DRAMA. 


THE ATHENAUM 


CONTAINS 


REVIEWS of every important New Book, English and Foreign, and of 
every new English Novel. 


REPORTS of the LEARNED SOCIETIES. 
AUTHENTIC ACCOUNTS of Scientific Voyages and Expeditions. 
CRITICISMS on Art, Music, and the Drama. 


LETTERS from Foreign Correspondents on subjects relating to Literature, 
ience, and Art, 


BIOGRAPHICAL NOTICES of Distinguished Men. 
ORIGINAL POEMS and PAPERS. 


WEEKLY GOSSIP on Literature, Science, the Fine Arts, Music, and 


THE ATHENAUM 
Is 80 conducted that the reader, however distant, is in respect to Literature, Science, the 
Fine Arts, Music, and the Drama, on an equality in point of information with the best 
informed circles of the Metropolis. 


OFFICE for ADVERTISEMENTS, 20, Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


Published by JOHN C. FRANCIS, 20, Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
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THE NEW EDITION 


ORMEROD'S HISTORY OF CHESHIRE, 


By THOMAS HELSBY, Esq., 


Barrister of Lincoln's Inn, &c. 


This Edition of the HISTORY of CHESHIRE being complete, the Publishers have 
the pleasure of informing the Public that, beyond those already subscribed for, they have 
a number of copies of the Work, which they purpose binding in cloth, in three volumes. 


The HISTORY of CHESHIRE now consists of the work of three authors, viz, 
Sir Peter Leycester, Mr. Ormerod, and Mr. Helsby—the first being the writer of the 
Prolegomena, and history of the Bucklow Hundred; the second of very considerable 
additions to both, and also of the history of the rest of the county; whilst the third, as 
Editor, has not only made very numerous corrections of the former, but become the author 
of Additions which all but reach to the full extent of the history written by Mr. Ormerod. 
In other words, excluding Leycester and the Vale Royal, “ Ormerod” is now within 
about 150 pages of being doubled. But as, in addition to this, the Editor has examined 
and corrected by far the greater part of the whole original history, it may fairly be 
claimed that the Work, by these entire labours, is more than doubled. It now virtually 
consists of Six Volumes, each being of about the size of the smallest of the original 
edition. But the Three-Volume form of the original edition has, for convenience, been 
adhered to; and by virtue of these numerous and various Additions, the Work is now 
published at a price which, in proportion to its enhanced value, scarcely exceeds /alf that 
of the Edition of 1819. 


There are now about 70 additional Wood, Copper, and Steel Engravings, consisting of 
Seals, Landscapes, and Portraits; whilst all the old Heraldic Engravings, with the 
exception of two or three, have been replaced by elaborately designed new ones, and 
these have been increased above the number of the very weak ones used in the first 
edition, when the heraldic art, as employed on Wood, was less understood. 


A Memoir of Mr. Ormerod will also be found in the new Preface. 


The number of Subscribers to the Large-Paper Copies has reached to almost thrice 
the number of similar subscribers to the edition of 1819, which is a practical proof of the 
increased popularity enjoyed by the Work. The Publishers have a few more such copies 
on hand, and a number of Small-Paper ones beyond those subscribed for. 

Price of Large-Paper Copies, 3 folio Volumes, bound in cloth, £30. 
Price of Small-Paper Copies, 3 folio Volumes, bound in cloth, £20. 


London: GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, Broadway, Ludgate Hill. 


Printed by JOHN C. yeAnce, Athenwam Press. Took’s Court, Chenery Lane, F.C.; and Published by the said 


JOHN F CIS, at No, 20, We!lington Street, C.—Saturday, 8, 1382. 
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